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The Image of Mortality: 


The Faerie Queene, IL.i-11 
By A. D.S. Fow ier 


vo TRAGEDY of Mordant and Amavia and the miraculous wash- 
ing of Ruddymane’s hands are commonly regarded as members 
in the series of psychological episodes occupying the first half of 
The Faerie Queene, Book II.’ But in reality they are written to quite 
a different scale and have an altogether larger function; for they 
present hieroglyphs of the human condition, which requires Guyon’s 
ministration, and of the theological role of moral virtue in the 
regenerate life. In a passage of such general import it is remarkable 
that there is so little impression of abstraction. Spenser has here 
impacted his matter into a very few minutely described emblems, 
so condensed as to implicate deep areas of feeling in their webs of 
association. The associations were traditional enough for some of 
the images to have been transparent; others were probably intended 
from the beginning as mysteries of poetic theology. But time 
occluded the whole passage until quite recently a penetrating critic 
explained the indelible stain on Ruddymane’s hands as an allegory 
of the effects of original sin.” In the present paper I hope to develop 

1All Faerie Queene references, unless noted otherwise, are to The Works of 


Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw et al. (Baltimore, 
19321949). 


2A. C. Hamilton, “A Theological Reading of The Faerie Queene, Book II? ELH, 
XXV (1958), 155 ff. Hamilton does not, however, extend his = ay to the death 
of Mordant and Amavia or to the Faunus myth, In his article “The Faerie Queene, 
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this insight and to show that almost the whole of the first two cantos 
are concerned with baptismal regeneration and with sanctification. 

As so often occurs, the allegorical meaning is reached through an 
event for which no natural explanation is provided, namely, Mor- 
dant’s death. The causation of this striking event is entirely magical 
and, therefore, invites meditation. Occasioned by the nymph’s pure 
well, the death fulfills a charm placed by Acrasia on the cup that was 
her parting gift (II.i55). This “sad verse” was wrought to “give 
death to him that death does give’ —that is, to Mordant; for his name, 
found in the form Mortdant in both quarto editions,’ means “death- 
giving.’ Now it is true that Mordant might be said to give death to 
Amavia literally, in that her grief for him leads her to suicide; yet the 
charm remains obscure enough to assume oracular portentousness. 
To interpret it, we clearly need to know Mordant’s allegorical 
function. Fortunately we have Amavia’s statement that “he was 
flesh: (all flesh doth frailtie breed)” (ILi.52). If we regarded these 
words as belonging to the allegorical sequence, they would specify 
Mordant’s role. He would be, in the exact theological sense, “the 
flesh?’ Returning now to Acrasia’s curse, we find that part at least is 
meaningful, That the flesh gives death is a biblical notion. The con- 
cept of the flesh as virtual death is, indeed, a central theme through- 
out the epistles of Paul. 

This line of interpretation is encouraged by the emblematic de- 
scription of the dead Mordant (II.1.41), a rosy-cheeked, ruddy- 
lipped corpse,* as well as by Guyon’s comment on the double 
tragedy: 


Book II: Mordant, Ruddymane, and the Nymph’s Well? English Studies in Honor 
of James Southall Wilson, ed. Fredson Bowers (Cherlottesville, Va., 1951), p. 243, 
Bowers believes Spenser to be touching on the “doctrine of retribution” both in 
Mordant’s death and in the indelible bloodstains. In the nymph’s well he sees a 
“sacramental reference; probably to Holy Communion (p. 249). Spenser, he con- 
jectures, held a sacramental theory of the direct mingling of the divine absolute 
with the mortal recipient, so that Mordant died because of the contact between 
his sinful body and the divine absolute in the pure water. Interesting though they 
are, Bowers’ suggestions are too imprecise and speculative to take us very far. 


SIL.i.49. The form Mordant is preferred on the basis of ILii4s5 and the Argument 
to Canto i. 


*The reiterated floral imagery (“freshest flowre of lustie hed? “rosy? “blossome 
of his age”) conveys the transience of the flesh—flowers being a standard symbol of 
human frailty; see Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphicorum collectanea (Lyons, 1610), 
Bk. LV, Ch. i, p. 581D, “Imbecillitas humana? 
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THE IMAGE OF MORTALITY 


Behold the image of mortalitie, 
And feeble nature cloth’d with fleshly tyre (II.i.57) 


—a comment which would be platitudinous if he only meant that 
corpses are pictures of death. It is less of a platitude that Mordant 
and Amavia together comprise—notice Spenser’s singular—one alle- 
gorical image of the virtual death of man’s nature when it exists 
“after the flesh” This is not the only place where Mordant and 
Amavia are spoken of as a single, composite organism. They jointly 
form the “senselesse truncke” of II.ii.4,° in which they are so in- 
timately associated that poison drunk by Mordant could affect 
Amavia’s blood. Spenser even writes “venim, which they druncke;’ 
although it was Mordant alone who took the drugs of intemperance 
(ILi.54.8) and drank from Acrasia’s cup (ILi.s5). This apparent 
inconsistency, treated by Bowers as a careless lapse, in fact points 
to the allegorical sequence. 

By “flesh” (sarx) Paul usually means not a part of man but the 
whole man seen under one aspect. It is “man in his ‘worldliness} in the 
solidarity of earthly existence?’® With this “outward man” living 
according to the flesh, Paul contrasts the “inward man” living in the 
spirit (II Cor. iv.16). If, then, Mordant is flesh, one expects Amavia 
to correspond to the inward man or conscience. If she bears some 
such meaning, it is not difficult to see why she masquerades as a 
palmer to reform Mordant (ILi.52). The Palmer who accompanies 
Guyon is true divine wisdom; Amavia—the conscience of fleshly 
life under the law—is only a weak simulacrum. Mordant’s captivity 
to Acrasia (II.i.54.3) recalls the captivity of Rom. vil.23, the cap- 
tivity to the “law of sin” that the flesh serves in spite of the inward 
man.’ It estranges Mordant from his soul so that at first he fails to 
recogrize her. Then, it almost seems as if the flesh, “recured to a 
better will” (IL.1.54), will be delivered by individual moral effort; 
but then Mordant drinks and dies. 

To any interpretation of Mordant’s death the occasion is crucial, 


5Cf. the tree of L.ii.30-44, also composed of two human elements: Fradubio (the 
doubting mind) and Fraelissa (human frailty). 


See Joseph A. Robinson, The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology, Stud. in Bib. 
Theology, No. 5 (London, 1952), pp. 18-21. 


7The same obvious metaphor for the captivity of sin is used by Tasso in Gerusa- 
lemme liberata, Canto vii, etc., whose Armida—explicitly identified as concupiscence 
—captivates Goffredo’s knights. 
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for this is dramatically highlighted by the machinery of the curse. 
The tragedy is to happen “So soone as Bacchus with the Nymphe 
does lincke” (11.1.55.6), that is, when the wine Mordant has already 
drunk mingles with the water of the nymph’s well. This water, 
which is explicitly said to be pure (II.1i.9), is to be not the cause but 
the occasion of death. The allegorical continuity here fortunately 
depends on a familiar Pauline context: 

I knew not what sin meant but by the law. .. . I once lived without law. 
But when the commandment came, sin revived, and I was dead. And the 
very same commandment which was ordained unto life, was found to 
be unto me an occasion of death, for sin took occasion by the means of 
the commandment and so deceived me, and by the self commandment 


slew me. . . . sin by the means of that which is good, had wrought death 
in me.® 


Mordant’s death is in many ways analogous. He, too, was alive in sin 
so long as “he knew not... his owne ill” (II.1.54.5); it was only 
when he reformed that he died. His death, too, appeared to be caused 
by something good—the pure well—though in reality it was Acrasia 
who slew him, taking occasion by the well. As Paul was deceived by 


sin, so was Mordant: “him parting she deceiv’d” (ILi.55.3). Acrasia, 
elsewhere identified as Pleasure (II.11.45.4), only seems unsuited to 
the part of sin until we remember that Paul attributes the virtual 
death of the flesh specifically to guilt at concupiscence: “I knew not 
sin, but by the Law: for I had not known lust, except the Law had 
said, Thou shalt not lust. But sin took an occasion by the command- 
ment, and wrought in me all manner of concupiscence” (Rom. 
vii.7-8). A comprehensive interpretation of the term “concupis- 
cence” was known in the Renaissance; but the narrower sense, that 
of sexual lust, was more usual and likely to determine an emblematic 
representation.° 

8Rom, vii.7-13. Elizabethan spelling is not retained in biblical quotations, which 
are from the Matthew Version of the Geneva Bible unless otherwise stated; cf. Rom. 
iv.15 and v.20, See Robinson, pp. 34-37; and, for a Reformation discussion, John 
Calvin, Institutio christianae religionis (Basel, 1536), Bk. II, Ch. vii, Sec. 7. At this 


point I am heavily indebted to TI’ M. Gang, who noticed the Pauline context and 
correctly interpreted Mordant’s death in a paper yet unpublished. 


®*For a history of the term, see Norman P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of 
Original Sin (London, 1927), pp. 243 f., 458, etc. Elizabethan biblical commentaries 
show a predominance of the narrower interpretation; even Andrew Willet’s com- 
prehensive discussion in Hexapla: . . . A Sixfold Commentarie (n.p., 1611), pp. 
320-323, eventually settles on the meaning Just. See also n. 7 above. 
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My argument would remain tentative were there no analogues to 
justify such an allegorization, especially as regards the nymph’s well. 
Flowing water was, however, a very familiar traditional symbol for 
the divine law.’® The fons sapientiae of the Old Testament received 
much elaboration from patristic writers, such as Ambrose (De para- 
diso, Ch. ii); Augustine, we note, set against it an opposing image 
of poison: “When are you to desire the fountain of Wisdom, while 
you are still labouring in the venom of iniquity?””* Later the Bene- 
dictine allegorist Pierre Bersuire was to write of a spiritual river 
cooling the heat of concupiscence—a river which, like the nymph’s 
cold fountain in Spenser, flows from rock. And the rock is for 
Bersuire the rock of the Covenant: the river flows “de medio 
petrarum, i.e. duorum 

In the same writer we also find what is probably Spenser’s im- 
mediate source for Acrasia’s charm. This is an allegorization of 
Solinus’ account in Polyhistor of a miraculous river Diana whose 
waters, if drawn by anyone of unchaste character, will not mix with 
the wine in his body. Bersuire takes this to signify that the impurity 
of the drinker would be revealed: 

By water can be understood doctrine; and especially by the water of 
the Diana, which means “manifest” or “intelligible” (clara). By wine, on 
the other hand, is meant the human will. For water, doctrine, cools; but 


the human will burns with desire. Therefore the water of good doctrine 


is applied to the wine of ardent will, so that appetite is tempered as it 
should be.*® 


Mordant’s mortal guilt is similarly revealed by the water of a pure 
river coming in contact with the wine in his body. As the Palmer 
explains (ILii.5-10), the nymph’s fountain was endowed—by Diana, 


10See, for example, Valeriano, Bk. XXXVIII, Ch. xix, p. 405; and Sir John 
Harington’s notes on Bk. VI of his translation of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
(London, 1634). Harington follows Simone Fornari, La spositione sopra ’Orlando 
Furioso (Florence, 1549), IV, 49 f., for whom the symbolism is e modo usitato. 


11Enarrationes in psalmos, xlii.1. 


12Morale reductorium super totam Bibliam ({Nuremberg], 1517), Bk. VIII, 
Ch. iii, Sec. 4. 

13[bid., Bk. VIII, Ch. iii, Sec. 33, using Solinus, “Sicilia? Polybistor (Venice, 1473), 
Ch. xi. Since John Upton’s edition of The Faerie Queene in 1758, the source of the 
charm has been regarded as Heliodorus, Aethiopica, V, a passage that—as Charles 
W. Lemmi recognizes in his “The Influence of Trissino on The Faerie Queene; 
Philological Quarterly, VII (1928), 220-223—may have suggested Spenser’s wording 
but can throw no light on his symbolism. 
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significantly—with miraculous properties that prevent it from min- 
gling with the filth of Acrasia’s wine. 

We are led on, however, into further reaches of the fountain 
symbol by iconographical considerations; for the nymph’s fountain 
springs from the two sources into which her tears were meta- 
morphosed (IL.ii.8.7). Now the usual emblem of repentance and 
the gratia lachrymarum was just such a twin fountain. In Herman 
Hugo’s Pia desideria, for instance, Penitence is represented as a seated 
female figure with streams of tears issuing from eyes and hair (Fig. 
1)."* For the improbable abundance of tears, we are referred to 
Jeremiah’s prayer: “Oh, that mine head were full of water and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears” (Jer. ix.1). The seated figure—the penitent 
Anima—faces a petrified nymph from whose head and outstretched 
hands water flows into a large pool. The accompanying epigram is 
Anima’s prayer to be metamorphosed into a fountain, like Acis, 
Biblis, and Achelous—all of whom shared the fate of Spenser’s 
nymph. 

The outstretched hands of Hugo’s nymph allude to yet another 
symbolic fountain, the Fountain of Life. This was an emblem of 


regenerating grace in which Christ is often represented as a petrified 
figure with fountains issuing from his outstretched hands and falling 
into a laver, the bath of salvation.’ This very popular motif re- 
flected the late medieval cult of the Precious Blood, but in the Refor- 
mation period it came to be associated with baptism rather than with 
the Mass.’® It is based on a familiar piece of typological exegesis 


14(Antwerp, 1624), Emblem L.viii. For the motif, a popular one in 17th-century 
devotional literature, see Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, 
I (London, 1939), 148 and 133; Praz’s comment on Hugo’s choice of biblical texts 
with sensuous metaphors would apply equally to Spenser. 


19See, for example, Hugo, Emblem IIL.xli, “Quemadmodum desiderat cervus ad 
fontes aquarum; where a winged Christ-Eros stands with outstretched arms above a 
laver. The similarity to Emblem L.viii shows how closely the Fountain of Repen- 
tance was related to the Fountain of Life; it is easy to see how Spenser could fuse 
the two motifs to signify incorporation in Christ by baptism. Bersuire, “De Jordane? 
Morale reductorium ..., Bk. VIII, Ch. iv, Sec.1, says that the two heads of the 
river of baptism are “the fountain of contrition on the part of the penitent sinner 
and the fountain of pity and compassion on the part of the remitter of sins” The 
same writer, in his Commentary on Isaiah, i, attaches to one river all the meanings 
we have assigned to Spenser’s well. Other Old Testament streams and wells were 
traditionally interpreted as figures of baptism: those of Zech, xiii.1, Isa. xii.3, etc. 


16For the origins of the motif, see B A, Underwood, “The Fountain of Life in 
Manuscripts of the Gospels? Dumbarton Oaks Papers, V (1950), 43-138. Patristic 
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(originating from I Cor. x.2-4) that treats the fountain struck by 
Moses from a rock in the wilderness as a prefiguration of the water 
of baptism from the spiritual rock, Christ. The fact that Spenser’s 
fountain is used for a symbolic cleansing suggests that it is to be 
associated with the Fountain of Life also. Guyon’s expectation that 
the water (described as “pure, as purest snow” at II.1i.9.7) will wash 
the Babe’s guilty hands recalls the promise in Isaiah of a new Cove- 
nant for the repentant: “Your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you clean .. . though your sins were as crimson, they shall be 
made white as snow”’—a passage traditionally related to the Chris- 
tian balnea salutatis. 

Thus the deceptively simple fountain to which Mordant came 
when he repented is, in fact, an extraordinarily complex symbol, 
infolding the various phases of repentance and regeneration. Perhaps 
its imaginative fusion of the fountain of repentance and the laver of 
regeneration is meant to convey the reciprocal character of the re- 
lationship of grace and the incorporation of the penitent in Christ 
at baptism."* 

Once Spenser’s subject is seen to be baptismal regeneration, the 


elaborations of the fountain symbolism were revived in the late medieval period: 
the Breviary Office of the Precious Blood, for example, has a hymn on the Fountain 
of Life. The iconography of the theme in this period is studied in E, Male, L’Art 
religieux de la fin du moyen age en France (Paris, 1925), pp. 109-118. Usually the 
fountain purified by washing, as when the crucifixion was represented above a stone 
bath—the balnea salutatis—into which the living fountain fell. In a window of the 
Church of the Trinity in Vendéme (Male’s Fig. 59), Adam and Eve stand up to 
their waists in the bath that cleanses original sin. Occasionally, however, the 
Johannine idea of drinking living water is also introduced. Thus Emblem III (our 
Fig. 2) in Georgette de Montenay’s Emblemes, ou devises chrestiennes (Lyons, 
1571)—which is probably the first appearance of the motif in emblem literature— 
the crippled and deformed come, not to bathe, but to drink from the laver, In the 
accompanying Latin epigram in a later (1584) edition, Christ says: “Are you 
looking for water from the living fountain of righteousness? Come here, drink here 
from a full cup the liquor you have desired, here where the living fountain of the 
waters of righteousness flow? 


17Isa. i.15-18; cf. Ps. li, which is also a context of the allegory. 


18Hamilton and Bowers are quite justified in relating the nymph’s well to the 
well of life in Book I. Just as the trunk of Fradubio and Fraelissa had to be bathed 
in that well for their deliverance, so in this a “braunch” (IL.ii.2) is bathed. Bowers is 
wrong, however, when he treats the symbolism of the wells as predominantly 
eucharistic. The Eucharist is obviously involved, in that it reaffirms the incorpora- 
tion in Christ established by baptism and confirmation. But it cannot be the main 
subject of Spenser’s allegory; as Male shows, the iconography of representations of 
the Eucharist was quite different. 
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early episodes, with their conjoined images of death and life, gain 
significance; for baptism is essentially a dying into life. “We are 
buried then with [Christ];’ writes Paul, “by baptism into his death 

. our old man 1s crucified with him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin?”"? What is the 
burial of Mordant-Amavia but a burial of the “old man’’? 

Since the death of the old man is the beginning of a new life free 
from the domination of sin and death, Spenser has set over against 
the image of mortality an image of rebirth. This is the bloody babe, 
who is as innocent (II.ii.1.7) as the baptized are imputed to be, who 
plays unharmed amid tragic death, and who is compared with the 
phoenix, a traditional resurrection symbol: “in dead parents balefull 
ashes bred” (II.1i.2.2).°° The difficulty noticed by Miss Winstanley 
—that the phoenix rose from its own ashes, not its parents’*'—is re- 
moved (and our confidence in Spenser’s mythologizing restored) if 
Ruddymane is taken as the new man put on at baptism. The new 
man is reared out of the mortal ashes of the old, while in some sense 
retaining the same identity. 

Although Ruddymane is a positive image of the fresh, emergent 
quality of the life of grace into which the regenerate are born again, 
Spenser has only a conditional hope for his future. The ashes of the 
old man are “‘balefull” to the new, so that he will suffer, as Guyon 
bitterly complains, the woe and misery that is “the state of men” 
(ILii.2.8).** The nature he has inherited remains corruptible flesh, 
as the filthy blood on his hands emblematically demonstrates. He is 
“sad witnesse of [his] fathers fall” (I1.i.37.2) in that his stains testify 
to the fall of the old Adam: the blood is Amavia’s, but the indelible 
filth goes back to Acrasia’s poison. The discovery that baptism will 
not remove the stain drives Guyon into “diverse doubt” (ILii.3): 


19Rom, vi.3-6; and see Robinson, pp. 43 ff. 


20A child by a river was a traditional symbol for the new man: a symbol 
based, as Bersuire notes, on allegorization of the finding of Moses in the Nile 
(Exo. ii). The whole of Bersuire’s discussion of the new man in terms of growth 
(growth of a child, growth of a river) is interesting: see Morale reductorium..., 
Bk. VIII, Ch. iii (“De fluviis”), especially Sec. 8; Ch. iv (“De Jordane”) ; Ch. v (“De 
Nilo”) ; and Ch, vi (“De rivo”). 

*1The Faerie Queene: Book II, ed. Lillian Winstanley (Cambridge, Eng., 1919), 
243. 

22Cf, Gilbert Burnet’s definition of flesh as “the natural state of mankind” In An 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, ed. James R. Page (London, 1837), p. 143. 
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conjectures which are correctly interpreted by Hamilton as a refer- 
ence to the doctrine of original sin.** We can, indeed, go further and 
distinguish two separate theories about original sin: 


He wist not whether blot of foule offence 
Might not be purgd with water nor with bath; 
Or that high God, in lieu of innocence, 
Imprinted had that token of his wrath, 
To shew how sore bloudguiltinesse** he hat’th; 
Or that the charme and venim, which they druncke, 
Their bloud with secret filth infected hath, 
Being diffused through the senselesse truncke, 
That through the great contagion direfull deadly stunck. 


(IL.ii.4) 

The first conjecture is that the blood taint is a token, imprinted when 
man lost his innocence, to signify God’s wrath at sin, wrath so great 
that it could only be manifested proportionately by extending the 
token to Adam’s descendants. This reatus theory of original sin rests 
on a forensic metaphor of guilt*’ and thus renders thematically ap- 
propriate the legal diction that features so prominently in the early 
episodes.** The second theory (ll. 6-9), employing a medical, not a 
forensic, metaphor, describes the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity as a hereditary disease in the human constitution: “the 


23Hamilton, 158 f. The failure of baptism to clear Ruddymane of the effects of 
original sin upsets Virgil Whitaker’s contention (The Religious Basis of Spenser’s 
Thought (Stanford, 1950], p. 50) that Spenser’s view of baptism was contrary to 
Calvin’s. According to Whitaker, the Anglicans (and Spenser) held that baptism 
exempted the believer from original sin, In actual fact, the Anglican and Calvinist 
views were far from being so directly opposed in Spenser’s time: Calvin, indeed, 
held precisely the view of baptismal regeneration formulated in the 1604 Anglican 
Catechism and said by Whitaker to contradict him (see, for example, Calvin, 
Institutio ..., Bk. 1V, Ch. xv, Sec. 10). But, if anything, Spenser here inclines toward 
the Calvinist view, rather than toward the Arminian position Whitaker seems to be 
thinking of. 


24This rare word, which in the F.Q. appears only in Bk. II (ii.30 and vii.19), 
would be associated very specifically with one context: Coverdale’s and Matthew’s 
versions of the penitential psalm: “Deliver me from blood guiltiness, O God” 
(Ps, liq). This psalm provided countless commentators, from Augustine to 
Calvin, and from Calvin to Hildersham and Smith, with an occasion to discuss the 
doctrine of original sin, a proof text of which was its fifth verse: “I was born in 
wickedness, in sin hath my mother conceived me? 


25See Williams, pp. 265 ff. 
26Ruddymane is a witnesse who is to attest his mother’s innocence from blemish 


criminall (11.i.37), as she bequeathd in her last testament (ILii.10); while her cause 
(case) is reserved until the eternal judgment (ILi.58-59). 
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corruption; as Burnet puts it, “has overrun our whole kind, the 
contagion is spread over all” Thus it is with a “great contagion” that 
the corrupting venom of iniquity diffuses throughout the joint 
nature of Mordant-Amavia and infects the blood passed on to 
Ruddymane.” In this vitium theory the very texture of human 
nature is regarded as damaged: the taint is not merely on, but im, 
Ruddymane’s flesh (IL.ii.10.8). 

The doctrine of original sin received special attention during the 
Reformation because of the new emphasis laid on a baptism of re- 
pentance. It became crucially important to explain the persistence of 
sin in the regenerate believer, and this was done by distinguishing 
between the guilt and the effects of original sin. The Thirty-nine 
Articles are representative: 
this infection of nature [original sin] doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated; whereby the lust of the flesh, called in the Greek, phronéma 
sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the 
affection, some the desire, of the flesh, is not subject to the Law of God. 
And although there is no condemnation for them that believe and are 


baptized, yet . . . concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin. 
(Article IX) 


Baptism removed the guilt of original sin but not the infection itself, 
concupiscence. Thus, after Ruddymane’s hands have been washed, 
they are no longer referred to as guilty, although the stains persist. 

While Hamilton recognizes the significance of Ruddymane’s 
taint, he interprets the washing episode as an allegory of the purify- 
ing action of temperance. In itself this view is improbable; Spenser 
would hardly wish to show the ineffectuality of the virtue he is 
celebrating. But Hamilton has an insight into Guyon’s role that can 
be accommodated if Spenser’s subject is seen as baptismal regenera- 
tion. The ablution is performed by Guyon to portray the intimate 
relation between baptism and temperance; for Spenser conceives 
temperance theologically as the destruction, by repeated mortifica- 
tions, of the “body of sin?’ the relic of the old man buried with 

27Hamilton interestingly cites here a passage from Calvin’s Institutio...: 
“‘haereditaria naturae nostrae pravitas et corruptio in omnes animae partes diffusa, 
quae primum facit reos irae Dei’”; but we need not share his conclusion that the 
special Calvinist doctrine of total depravity is implied by Spenser. The stanza might 
have been illustrated just as aptly from Aquinas. For the idea that original sin 


alters the blood, see Burnet, p. 144; for the contagion image, p. 143; and for original 
sin as a slow-acting poison, p. 141. 
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Christ at baptism. Baptism, as it were, makes possible and initiates 
regeneration; temperance puts it into material effect. Guyon’s shaken 
faith in baptismal regeneration is restored by the divine reason of 
the Palmer, who tells him a myth (IL.1i.5-10). This myth of Faunus 
and the nymph—which Harry Berger calls irrelevant’* is, in fact, 
quite as etiological as it claims to be, even if its profound content is 
concealed—after the manner of poetic theology—in the simplest of 
fables. The fountain, says the Palmer, was wrought through an 
“occasion” that befell its nymph (II.1i.7): pursued by Faunus and 
unable to escape him, she prayed to Diana, by whom she was meta- 
morphosed into flowing tears. A simple story, yet its personae invite 
consideration. Faunus, a natural but evil figure, was associated with 
the satyrs. Now the medieval conception of the satyr as an embodi- 
ment of passion or mental excess had opened the way to a specific 
identification of Faunus with concupiscence.”® This is the meaning 
he bears in two remarkable chapters of the Hieroglyphicorum col- 
lectanea, which connect him with the Genesis myth of the Fall. The 
first, “Faunus anguis” (Bk. XIV, Ch. xxv), explains how Faunus, to 
seduce Hecate-Semele, took the form of a serpent, whose successive 
coils are “the multiplication of pleasure by supply of variety?’ (A not 
unnecessary digression follows, justifying the mystical interpreta- 
tion of such a classical myth.) The second chapter (xxvi), “Sen- 
sus a voluptate, mens a sensu decepta;’ turns directly to the serpent 
that tempted Eve (caro nostra) and overthrew the primitive purity 
of mind that Adam enjoyed. Valeriano thus demythologizes Genesis, 
since for him the tempter is temptation itself, concupiscent pleasure. 
For others, however, Faunus anguis was Satan; so Satan could even 
be represented pictorially as a satyr with goat feet and hairy body.” 


28The Allegorical Temper (New Haven, 1957), p. 46. 


29In the Renaissance the satyr was a common symbol of concupiscence in the 
sense of lust: see, for example, Andrea Alciati, Emblemata (Lyons, 1600), p. 273, 
Emblem LXXII; Cesare, Ripa, Jconologia (Padua, 1611), p. 315, for Faunus as lust. 
Eusebius, however, had lent authority to a wider interpretation by explaining the 
satyrs as “the foul and licentious passions of mankind” In Evangelica praeparatio, 
Bk. III, Ch. iiiC. Lilio G. Giraldi, in his Operum quae extant omnium (Basel, 1580), 
I, 426, 1. 21, quotes Phornutus to the effect that the satyr is a symbol of “ekstaseds, 
id est mentis excessus.’ 


30As he is in Henrik Goltzius’ engraving “Satisfactio Christi” (B.67 [“B” refers 
to Adam Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, III (Vienna, 1803), 29]: our Fig. 3). There 
Faunus-Satan stands under the crucified Christ, from whom fountains of blood fall 
into a human heart, opened and containing the tablets of the Law. Overflowing, the 
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The nymph, also a natural symbol, is nevertheless opposed to 
Faunus, who is her enemy (IL.11.7.9). If Faunus symbolizes concupis- 
cence, the disorder of natural desires and appetites that Augustinian 
theology regarded as having ruined man’s original righteousness, 
then the nymph he attacks would appear to be that righteousness 
itself. Righteousness and uncorrupted faith, the intact puritas animi 
quae in Adamo primitius fuit, were traditionally emblematized by 
virginity—and her virginity is almost the only thing we know of 
the nymph. She is, indeed, closely akin to the “righteous V irgin” of 
the “Two Cantos of Mutabilitie? who left the world when wrong 
was loved and justice sold (VIL.vii.37).** 

The nymph’s metamorphosis signifies that through concupiscence 
man’s original, rationally ordered virtue is lost. How long lost, how 
ancient the Fall, is expressed by the deep chronological perspective 
of the myth’s golden-age setting. Since that time natural purity of 
mind has been impossible: the nymph is gone from the earth, and 
only Faunus is left—or rather, Faunus and the fountain. For, by a 
special divine gift from Diana (the goddess of spiritual revelation), 
the fountain from the rock—regenerating grace—takes the place of 
the nymph. That is to say, the life of grace replaces an original virtue 
of rational self-control. Thus the Ovidian tale conceals the same 
truth as Paul’s myth of the two Adams, namely, that Christ, the first 
righteous man since the Fall, supersedes the irrecoverable, naturally 
ordered body by establishing a new possibility, that of the spiritual 
body. Characteristically, Spenser’s myth emphasizes the organic 
continuity between the nymph and Christ, between the two Adams, 
between natural virtue and grace. In this respect it is interesting to 


blood spills into a chalice, which is being weighed by Justitia against the guilt-laden 
heart in the scales. 

Identification of Faunus with Satan may have been assisted by the scholiast 
Porphyry’s comment on Horace’s “Faune, Nympharum fugentium amator” (Car- 
minum, Bk, III, No. xviii, 1.1): Faunus, he says, was “a hellish and pestilential god” 
The source of this idea is Vergil’s account—Aeneid, Bk, VII, ll. 89-91—of the oracle 
of Faunus, where the priest had speech with “Acheron and the deepest tract of hell? 
This passage retains the older Roman view of Faunus as a prophet. There was also a 
tradition—see Publilius Syris, n. 110—that fauni were incubi, imaginations attacking 
the mind of a sleeper. 


81The Faunus myth in Bk. VII is again a Fall myth, though there the cosmic, 
rather than the individual, implications are considered. For the virgin symbol see 
Bersuire, Dictionarium (Venice, 1583), s.v. “Virgo? where the meaning mentis 
integritas is given. 
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compare Spenser’s allegory with that of one of his models, Trissino’s 
L’Italia liberata da Gotti (Bk. IV, ll. 873 ff.), in which there takes 
place a metamorphosis almost, but not quite, identical. Trissino’s 
Acratia (concupiscence) arranges the death of Sinesia (sumnesis, the 
rationally ordered mind); but when Sinesia’s sister Areta (areté, 
virtue) weeps, and God Himself takes pity on her, it is out of 
Sinesia’s corpse and Areta’s tears that He forms a fountain. From 
this fountain issues what is explicitly named the water of salvation, 
Pacqua del sanajo.** Trissino’s allegory is at once cruder and more 
doctrinaire; yet we are half grateful for this obviousness, in that it 
confirms our schematic interpretation, at least, of Spenser’s more 
mysterious poem. 

The Faunus myth easily resolves Guyon’s mystification, for it 
provides a simple explanation why baptism cannot wash out the 
stain of concupiscence. This seems to be the point of the Palmer’s 
distinction between two kinds of virtue in fountains: virtue “in- 
dewd/ By great Dame Nature” and virtue “by gift of later grace” 
(IL.ii.6). The power of the baptismal well, since it is not of natural 
endowment (being, indeed, “contrary to nature”: Rom. xi.24), can 


have no direct effect on the natural body. As a spiritual, not a ma- 
terial, purification, it leaves the texture of man’s material nature 
unaltered. The point was an obvious one. In his elementary outline 
of Christian doctrine, Ficino used the same argument to account for 
the baptized having impure seed and concupiscent children. “Bap- 
tism?’ he writes: 


in virtue of the Holy Spirit and our faith in Christ, does away the guilt 
and the bond of sin in the mind of him who is by baptism cleansed; but 
the proclivi ity to sin, inherent in the natural body, it does not extirpate. 
For the spirit and the spiritual mystery [of baptism] are not material, 
but relate exclusively to the spirit and to the will.** 


When the Palmer had finished, Guyon “hearkned to his reason” and 
took up Mordant’s blood-defiled armor: “An heavie load himselfe 
did lightly reare” (IL.ii.11). As the ambiguity in this line indicates, 

82¢Giovanni Giorgio Trissino (Rome, 1547). Trissino’s fountain also has a similar 
function to Spenser’s in the larger ordering of the poem, as I try to show in my 


paper, “Emblems of Temperance in The Faerie Queene, Book II} Review of English 
Studies, N.S., X1 (1960), 143-149. 


38De religione christiana (Paris, 1559), fol. 1059. 
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Guyon was accepting the burden of his own flesh with its unavoid- 
able sin and decay; “His double burden? we are told in the next 
stanza, ‘“‘did him sore disease’ The sentiment is very much that of 
Paul: “We that are in this tabernacle, sigh and are burdened, because 
we would not be unclothed, but would be clothed upon, that mor- 
tality might be swallowed up of life?’** Ignorances, diseases, and sins, 
all the fatal imperfections of the old Adam, continue after regenera- 
tion, and the “fleshly tyre” is still an oppressive integument encum- 
bering the spirit; only this corrupt nature is set in a new relation to 
God: it is “clothed upon?’ 

Guyon’s response to the image of mortality is, like Paul’s, a groan 
(ILi.42); but the hopeful Palmer sees more than tragedy in man’s 
situation. For him, Ruddymane’s taint has a positive significance, 
both as a sign of his mother’s innocence and as a reminder that her 
death is to be revenged. This assurance brings an unmotivated part 
of the fable into focus. Amavia bequeathed her blood as a pledge 
that she died free “from blemish criminall” (ILi.37 and IL.ii.10); 
yet we are not told how a mortal wound can prove innocence nor 
even of what crime she thought herself guilty. In fact, the continuity 
of meaning here belongs exclusively to the allegorical sequence. If 
Amavia is the inner man, her guilt is understandably occasioned by 
drinking from the Fountain of Wisdom and being confronted by 
God’s commandment. Moreover, since guilt such as this is not the 
consequence of any particular crime, but of all mortal sinfulness, it 
can only be expiated by a death. Amavia is, in fact, led to suicide by 
a moral desperation very like that of the Red Cross Knight in his 
temptation by Giant Despair.** The suicide image was conventional. 
We might compare Georgette de Montenay’s Emblemes, ou devises 
christiennes, where Emblem II, “Surge? portrays an armed man 
stabbing himself in the side. The epigram in the first edition reads: 

This living man, how little it takes to kill: 
Now he is dead; but how shall he come to life? 
Adam transgressed, and could not restore himself 


3411 Cor. v.4: cf. Rom. viii.23. Armor was a common image for human nature: cf., 
for example, William Langland, Piers the Plowman, ed. Walter W. Skeat (Oxford, 
1886), I, Text B, Passus XVIII, 1. 23, where Christ assumes human nature by putting 
on Piers’s armor; he jousts “In his helme and in his haberioun humana natura? 


*°The similarity is pointed up with verbal echoes, noted by Miss Winstanley 
(pp. 241, 242): cf. ILi.36 with Lix.38; cf. I1.i.47-48 with Lix.go. 
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To purity. As he by sin was sullied, 

So we shall be, if Christ delivers us not: 
Children of Adam, stained for ever, slaves 

Of sin by which we die. Outside of Christ 

Is nothing, which cruel death does not bind.** 


This emblem of the old Adam is appropriately followed by Emblem 
III, the Fountain of Life; for it is the healing stream from Christ’s 
side that cures the wound in Adam’s. 

But if Amavia’s death is the result of Adam’s sin, how is she 
proved innocent? The theological point here seems to be one which 
arose in every Reformation discussion of original sin, namely, the 
question of who is responsible for this hereditary weakness. In- 
variably the innocence of Nature was affirmed.” Although man 
was “of his own nature inclined to evil” (Article IX), this did not 
mean his nature as it was created, but rather as ruined by the Fall. 
The sinner, therefore, was in no way justified in holding Nature— 
and thus, by implication, the Creator—responsible for sin and death. 
In this connection theologians often used the metaphor of a wound. 
Thus Aquinas names concupiscence as one of the wounds of nature; 
and Calvin argues: “It is true that nature has received a mortal 
wound; but there is a great difference between a wound inflicted 
from without, and one inherent in our first condition?*® Now 
Amavia’s wound is not inherent in her first condition. It follows that 
Ruddymane’s taint, which derives not from Amavia’s intact body 


s6Our Fig. 4. In the 1619 Frankfurt edition an English epigram is included: “To 


kill thy selfe, and so depart,/ Out of this world, it is no art;/ But to rise, and live 
again?/ Thou art not able it is certain;/ Of thy self, but must like a stone/ Lye, til 
Jesus Christ Gods sonne,/ Comes. For none but he can cure thine wound/ Or 
make thee rise from the ground” 


37See Calvin, /nstitutio ..., Bk. II, Ch. i, Sec. 6; Samuel Smith, Davids Repentance 
(London, 1614), pp. 219 f. Henry Bullinger, “The Third Decade? in The Decades, 
trans. H. 1, ed. T. Harding, Parker Soc. (Cambridge, Eng., 1850), pp. 362 ff. 


88The conviction that sin is accidental to the natural order is central enough to 
affect the whole conduct of the narrative, including even the syntax, which (as 
Harry Berger rightly observes on p. 46) often implies contingency—Faunus chanced 
to meet the nymph; an occasion strange befell her. I would not agree with Berger’s 
inference that this diction is intended to show the large part played by chance in 
the natural order. 


3*Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae, 1V: de malo; Calvin, Institutio ... , Bk. Il, 
Ch. i, Secs. 6 and 10. The best-known expression of the idea is probably: “Earth 
felt the wound” In John Milton, “Paradise Lost? Poetical Works, ed. Helen Darbi- 
shire, I (Oxford, 1952), Bk. IX, l. 782. 
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but from her wound, is of ambivalent import. It is not merely evi- 
dence of the fallen condition of the flesh (“sad witnesse of thy 
fathers fall” [II.i.37.2]) but also of the innocence of Amavia until 
infected by Mordant. Theologically this is creationism, that is, the 
theory that the soul is created separately, being infused in a state of 
innocence into the body with its inherited flaws. Aquinas—in a 
passage which might almost be used as a summary of Spenser’s 
allegory—writes that “As the divinely infused soul enters into a 
human nature through the body to which it is wedded, so the soul 
contracts original sin, that is through a body which is propagated 
from Adam” (Quaestiones disputatae, 1V: de malo, 1). Later Augus- 
tinian theology attached a similar importance to the first innocence 
of the soul. It was a fundamental part of the doctrine of man that 
the soul inherited its tendency to evil from the body and not from 
Nature in the highest, Neoplatonic sense: that is, from Nature as 
the agency of creation. Thus the very fact of a vitium in human 
nature absolved Nature herself. 

The last of the Palmer’s counsels is that Ruddymane’s taint should 
“minde revengement:’ This can be assigned some meaning within 
the fable, where Guyon’s arrest of Acrasia does to some degree re- 
venge Mordant and Amavia. Again, however, there is a logical 
discrepancy. For, when Guyon takes his leave of Medina, he asks 
her to train Ruddymane in virtuous lore, so that “so soone as ryper 
yeares he raught;’ he might “avenge his Parents death on them, that 
had it wrought” (II.ii.2). This version of the story, with Ruddy- 
mane as avenger, seems on the face of it inconsistent with the one 
adhered to elsewhere throughout the book; and those who have 
noticed the discrepancy have treated it as a careless error. Yet the 
detail makes good allegorical sense. 

We should, indeed, have expected that it would be Ruddymane 
who would avenge Mordant and Amavia, his parents; or (to trans- 
late) that it would be the new man put on with baptism who would 
re-establish justice, the original justice, that is, lost by the old Adam’s 
fall. As soon as the mission of revenge is formulated in this way, 
however, we see that the matter is not so simple. If the flaw in human 
nature is as ineradicably structural as Spenser has implied, can man 
hope to recover original justice and the truly natural? Almost every 
theologian in Spenser’s time would have answered: No, never in this 
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life. Even Calvin, with all his hopefulness, warned that only with 
death could the final victory over concupiscence be won. The re- 
generate believer was left to hope that by constant effort and morti- 
fication of the flesh concupiscence might be reduced and progress 
be made toward the new nature—toward the spiritual body that 
would be immune from all corruption.*° The inference is that, 
within a human life on earth, Mordant and Amavia can never be 
completely revenged. Revenge has to wait until Ruddymane attains 
to “ryper yeares”—the maturity, that is, of the spiritual body. And 
that lies outside the limits of Book II. The inconclusiveness of Guy- 
on’s quest—noticed by Berger*'—is, therefore, an inevitable result of 
the allegorical content. Acrasia cannot in this life be put to death. 

The most that can be done is to restrain the concupiscent ten- 
dency in human nature; to annihilate it is impossible. A crasia, there- 
fore, can only be arrested. Moreover, even this partial vindication of 
justice, such as it is, has to be achieved by Guyon, that is, by the 
laborious effort of temperance. It requires the moral odyssey of a 
lifetime, with all its struggles and mortifications of the flesh, before 
a spiritual maturity can be attained capable of resisting Acrasia. 


It is the process of spiritual growth, the painful assumption of a 
new, regenerate nature that forms the subject of Book II. Guyon 
arrests Acrasia—though he is still far from immune to her charms— 
by virtue of what he has become; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
his true mission is his own sanctification. As much is implied by his 
vow: 


Such and such evill God on Guyon reare, 
And worse and worse young Orphane be thy paine, 
If I or thou dew vengeance doe forebeare. (11.i.61) 


The words are meant precisely: if Guyon fails to put on a new 
nature in which concupiscence is arrested, his fate will indeed be 
just that of Mordant and Amavia—for the regenerate are not neces- 
sarily predestined to salvation. There is nothing automatic about 
baptism: it places the believer in the context of grace, but only a 
long effort of mortification and edification can alter his nature. 

40Cf. Calvin, Institutio . . . , Bk. 1V, Ch. xv, Secs. 10-11, on the persistence of 
concupiscence throughout this life. 


*1Page 240. Berger seems to regard the inconclusiveness as a result of the limita- 
tions of temperance rather than those of all Christian life in this world. 
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If the above interpretation of the early cantos is anywhere near 
the truth, then a revision of our approach to Book II is called for. 
Previously, the tendency has been to describe its subject matter as 
purely moral and to contrast it in this respect with the religious 
Book I. Harry Berger has even argued that for the first seven cantos 
Guyon is pagan. But, even if Berger were right in his view that 
Guyon is sinfully self-dependent, this would hardly make him 
pagan. As we have seen, in the earliest episodes the virtue Guyon 
represents is related to baptism: his mission is from the very be- 
ginning conceived of in theological terms. 

Woodhouse at first plausibly maintains that the distinction be- 
tween Guyon and the Red Cross Knight “is not between pagan 
and Christian but between unconverted (natural) man and con- 
verted (regenerate)?”** But then he goes even further than Berger, 
by denying that Guyon ever comes to rely on grace; he finds it an 
“obvious fact” about Book II as a whole that “while the motivation 
and sanctions of the Red Cross Knight’s virtue are specifically re- 
ligious, those of Guyon’s, just as clearly, are not’ The more closely 
the allegory of Book II has been approached, however, the more it 
has revealed its motivations to be specifically religious. Hamilton’s 
“A Theological Reading of The Faerie Queene, Book II” shows 
this; and so does a timely article by T. M. Gang,** which justifiably 
queries the whole validity of Woodhouse’s distinction between the 
order of nature and the order of grace as a basis for interpreting 
Spenser. Nor has the present inquiry encouraged us to refer Spen- 
ser’s division of books to Woodhouse’s dualism. 

A much more accurate account of the relationship between 
Guyon and the Red Cross Knight has been given in another article 
of Hamilton’s: “ ‘Like Race to Runne’: the Parallel Structure of 
The Fairie Queene, Books I and II? PMLA, LXXIII (1958). Hamil- 
ton finds the same pattern of regeneration in both books: the Red 
Cross Knight’s battle to release Una’s parents “becomes the pattern 
for Guyon’s release of man from imprisonment in the Garden of 
Eden. ... Guyon.. . imitates him to become a new Adam, one who 

424. §. RB Woodhouse, “Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene’ ELH, XVI 
(1949), 205, n. 17, and cf. 198-199. 


43“Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene: The Problem Reviewed? ELH, 
XXVI (1959), 1 ff. Cf. also Robert Hoopes, “‘God Guide Thee, Guyon’: Nature 
and Grace Reconciled in The Faerie Queene, Book II? RES, N.S., V (1954), 14 ff. 
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in Milton’s phrase ‘might see and know, and yet abstain} one who 
binds Eve and destroys the Garden in order that man may pass 
successfully through the world towards his final restoration” (334). 
With much of this we may readily agree, especially with Hamilton’s 
illuminating suggestion that “By destroying the Bower, [Guyon] 
displays the power of virtue to release man from enshrouding nature, 
the womb which imprisons man upon the level of nature without 
possibility of rebirth?’ But Hamilton is still enough influenced by 
Woodhouse to write that “Book I moves upon the level of grace 
while Book II remains upon the level of nature” (332). To be sure, 
he adds that the levels are “not exclusive” and that Guyon is not 
excluded from the Red Cross Knight’s regeneration but “enjoys its 
counterpart upon the natural level’ These qualifications are confus- 
ing, however, and lend support to Gang’s view that it is time to aban- 
don Woodhouse’s categories altogether. The preceding paper may 
suggest a fresh approach. For, if stages of the Christian life are in 
question, it would argue that, whereas the Red Cross Knight’s strug- 
gle is for a saving belief, Guyon’s is for sanctification and takes belief 
for granted; or, if the division is regarded more subjectively, that 
Book I deals with regeneration in respect of belief and the intellect, 
Book II in respect of passions and the soul. This does not mean that 
Guyon is any less “supernatural” than the Red Cross Knight; indeed, 
his concern with the natural order is to inform it with the lucid 
waters of doctrine and of grace.** But it does mean that Book II 
concentrates on the texture of psychological life in a way that keeps 
the theological motivation implicit. This is what has given rise to 
the error of seeing Guyon as restricted to the natural level. Guyon 
comes, as Hamilton says, to restore man to “his rightful place upon 
earth”—but in the sense of translating the Red Cross Knight’s vision 
into such actuality as is possible here on earth. The destruction of 
the Bower, which I take to be the destruction of the “body of 
sin}’** makes way for the edification of a new nature: that spiritual 
body with which the flesh of the regenerate is increasingly clothed 

44For Spenser’s conception of Guyon as a river bringing water of regeneration, 


see my note “The River Guyon? Modern Language Notes, LXXV (1960), 289- 
292; also my “Emblems of Temperance in The Faerie Queene, Book II” 


45See N. S. Brooke, “C. S, Lewis and Spenser: Nature, Art and the Bower of 
Bliss? Cambridge Journal, Il (1949), 420-434, for the idea that the Bower is an 
allegorical representation of the intemperate body, 
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upon. Thus the architectural imagery that Book II abounds in does 
not refer merely to the structure of the natural body of flesh but to 
the building of the new man, of a sanctified nature entirely depend- 
ent upon grace, Only if “formerly grounded” on grace, indeed, 
“On firme foundation of true bountihed? can the “goodly frame of 
Temperance” rise.*° 


46F.Q, ILxii.1. Frame not only means “building” but also “human nature”; cf. 
Burnet, p. 145: “Adam, by corrupting his own frame, corrupted the frame of his 
whole posterity? 
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The Status Seekers: 


Society and the Common Player 
in the Reign of Elizabeth I* 


By Muriet C. BrapBrook 


7? PUBLIC theater, established in England in the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, depended on an “open” audience in Lon- 
don, attending at a regular playing place and paying a regular fee. 
Although there was much dramatic activity in the provinces, there 
would have been no Elizabethan drama as we have it had the players 
continued as strollers. From the coalescence of poets and actors 
in London the theater evolved as a social institution that existed by 
public support—and by the ingenuity of the players in evading their 
enemies. 

For hostility to the common players was in this period so strong 
as several times to threaten to pluck down their wooden galleries 
and gaily painted scaffolding, leaving only the forlorn shell of an 
empty ring. Behind the records of the privy council and the City, 
behind the Blasts of Retrait and other published attacks on players 
there lies a complex social struggle, imperfectly discerned at the 
time. 

Under the protective shield of their lord’s badge, invoking a 
declining form of service—little better than a legal fiction—the 
players eventually established themselves in the City as purveyors 
of a commodity for which the public was prepared to put down 
its cash. Players aspired to the condition of citizens and merchants; 
to attain it they masqueraded as members of the gentlemanly pro- 
fession of servingmen; by their enemies they were constantly con- 
founded with rogues and vagabonds, thieves and cheaters, who 
lived at fortune’s alms. The attempts to put down players, which 
the city of London pursued so steadfastly throughout the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, sprang from a variety of feelings. 
Acknowledged objections were three: pruriency in the plays, pug- 
nacity in the audience, and plague infection. In addition, social 
prejudice operated against a new and hitherto unrecognized kind 


*A paper read on July 11, 1959, at a seminar of the Huntington Library, 
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of employment, whose position was ambiguous while its profits 
were alarming. 

Moralists preached the immutability of society, the duty of all to 
remain in the state to which they were born. As Robert Crowley 
per: For in the worlde ther can not be 
More greate abhomination, 

To thy Lorde God, then is in the 
Forsakeyng thy vocation.* 


The common player had no fixed place in the commonweal; in 
spite of his livery, his occupation had developed beyond its tradi- 
tional limits. He had no room in the scheme of things and, there- 
fore, no place in society. The establishment of the Theatre and the 
Curtain in 1576 was a turning point; shared with other purveyors 
of pastime, such as fencers and bearbaiters, they were the outward 
and visible sign of the common player’s right. Once a dangerous 
retainer, he now became a sober householder. 

In the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, merriment and interlude 
were not sharply distinguished from games and festivities, three- 
men songs, jigs and feats of “activity, or tumbling. Dramatic art 
as an independent skill emerged but slowly from the cocoon of 
playing. The emergence of the art followed the emergence of a 
new class of men—the position was won by and conceded to one 
or two “Great Companies,’ which achieved a local habitation and 
a name in the capital, 1.e., Leicester’s Men in the seventies, the 
Queen’s Men in the eighties, the Lord Admiral’s and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Men in the nineties. For polemical purposes these 
“Great Companies” could still be confused with the crowd of 
pitiable vagabonds who roamed the countryside with a few tattered, 
gaudy garments and a half-dozen thumbed old interludes. In prac- 
tice they established themselves as a new estate, a most difficult 
thing in a society which demanded that traditional forms should at 
least be outwardly adhered to, which insisted that new wine should 
be poured into old bottles. In his triumphant celebration of mercan- 


“The Last Trumpet) in The Select Works of Robert Crowley, ed. J. M. Cowper, 
Early English Text Soc., Extra Ser., XV (London, 1872), go. 


2The twelve “Great Companies” of the London liverymen and the horde of lesser 
companies form a close parallel to the few important acting troops and to the large 
number of minor, short-lived bands, 
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tile greatness, written in 1588, the Armada year, Robert Wilson 
climaxed the Preface to The Pleasant and Stately Morall, of Three 
Lords and Three Ladies of London with the City’s vaunt: 


My former fruites were lovely Ladies three; 
Now of three Lords to talke is Londons glee.* 


The “lords” of this play were gentlemen born and citizens bred, and 
players who wore the royal badge on their livery did not derive 
their comfortable incomes from the uncertainties of court favor 
but from business enterprise. 

For about a hundred years before this time, troops of players had 
been wandering on the roads of England. Servants of a great house- 
hold who performed a ten-mile circuit in the Christmas season or 
town players who visited their neighbors were tolerable; but to live 
permanently by such means was intolerable and dishonest in the 
eyes of all good citizens. In London in 1565 plays were forbidden 
in taverns, inns, or victualing houses “wher any money shalbe 
demaunded or payd for the syght or hyrynge of the same playes:”* 
As late as November 1584 the city fathers protested that “It hath 
not ben used nor thought meete heretofore that players have or 
shold make their lyving on the art of playeng;’ but that “men for 
their lyvings using other honest and lawfull artes, or reteyned in 
honest services, have by companies learned some enterludes for 
some encreasce to their profit by other mens pleasures in vacant 
time of recreation’”® As had been done ten years before, in 1574, 
they demanded that players should appear only at weddings or 
other festivities “withoute publique or Commen Collection of 
money of the Auditorie or behoulders theareof?”* 

In 1574 also the Merchant ‘Taylors had observed that when boys 
from their school played in the livery hall “ ‘at our comon playes 
and suche lyke exercises whiche be comonly exposed to be seene 
for money, everye lewd persone thinketh himself (for his penny) 

3(London, 1590), sig. A2v. Among the three lords is Pleasure, representative of 
players and play lovers. 


4Order of the court of aldermen, Nov. 29, 1565. In Collections, ed. W. W. Greg, 
Malone Soc., II (Oxford, 1931), Pt. III, 300. The order is followed by a precept 
from the lord mayor giving effect to it. 

5Reply of the corporation of London to a petition from the Queen’s Men. Ibid., 
I (1908), Pr. II, 172. 


6Act of common council, Dec. 6, 1574. Ibid., 178. 
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worthye of the chiefe and most comodious place .. .?””* The Mer- 
chant ‘Taylors, who were the boys’ lords and patrons, had been 
thrust aside in their own hall instead of being given the place of 
honor that was their right. They asserted the old form of drama as 
service by banning any further such presentation of plays. 

In October 1575 the vice-chancellor of Cambridge made a plea 
to the privy council against “badd persons . . . wandringe about the 
countrye” and was told to beware of “light and decayed persons, 
who for filthy lucre are mynded, and do seke now Adaies to devise, 
and sett up in open places shewes of unlawfull, hurtfull, pernicious 
and unhonest games . . . :’* He was ordered to forbid open shows 
within five miles of the university; in consequence, except for the 
disturbance provided by their own plays, the students were much 
less troubled for many years afterward. In 1592 the university’s 
appeal for the renewal of the prohibition was signed by Thomas 
Legge, the author of Richardus Tertius, while William Gager, the 
chief champion of academic plays at Oxford, could write that he 
was concerned only to defend the dignity of his college and the 
fame of the towardly young men, his friends; as for common plays, 
can forbeare, and thinke of them as they are... ?”® He agreed 
with his opponents that to play for money made men infamous. 
The chief of these opponents was John Rainolds, who himself in 
his youth had played before the queen in Palamon and Arcite but 
who continued to denounce plays on moral grounds and with all 
the lack of charity that moral grounds confer.’® Meanwhile, common 
players also continued to visit the universities where they either 
performed privately or were given some small “reward” to go away 
peaceably without performing. 


7From the master’s accounts of the Merchant Taylors, printed by E. K. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), II, 75. 


8Supplication of vice-chancellor and heads of houses, Sept. 18, 1592, with the 
reply. In Collections, I, Pt. II, 192, 195. 


*Letter of July 31, 1592, quoted by Frederick S. Boas, University Drama in the 
Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), p. 241, from the Corpus Christi College MSS, 352.6. 


10In Th’ Overthrow of Stage-Playes ({Middelburg], 1599) Rainolds printed and 
replied to their defense by Alberico Gentili, the Regius professor of civil law, but a 
note in the copy of this book in the Cambridge University Library (M.* 6.19.3 [E]) 
says that an answer was made by Gentili and printed “wceh ye Archb. disliked and 
sent to ye univers. to burn them’ The archbishop in question would be Whitgift. 
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Strollers, however grand their livery, were always suspect, for 
an honest man was expected to have some one place where he be- 
longed and where he earned his bread. He was thus insured proper 
paternal and authoritative supervision from his pastors and masters. 
Being without fixed habitation, players were subject to a bewilder- 
ing variety of control. Socially, the whole problem of the actor in 
the crucial decades of the 1570’s and 1580's turned on the issue of 
who should control him and in what respects; by social ligaments 
of control and responsibility he became eventually knit into the 
community. 

To an age like the present, hardened to large-scale unemploy- 
ment and familiar with the problem of displaced persons, the Eliza- 
bethan view that idleness meant guilt and vagrancy meant crime 
is unfamiliar. By these tenets the strolling players were judged 
guilty by association and classed with the pickpockets who filched 
from their spectators. Everyone agreed that the Elizabethan actor 
should be controlled and ordered, and most of those interested were 
prepared to do it themselves, Actors thus became involved in strug- 
gles larger than their own and were brought between the cross fire 
of central and local government. 

At moments of crisis the central government would put down 
plays without necessarily feeling hostile to players. The lords of 
the privy council knew that under the earlier Tudors drama as 
propaganda had proved a potent, but two-edged, weapon; in the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign they were determined to regulate 
and, if necessary, suppress inflammatory public comment on risky 
subjects. Otherwise they were well content that court entertainers 
should gain their living by amusing the citizens, playing in the inn- 
yards, in the open street, or in citizens’ houses. 

Although forbidden to meddle in matters of state, the players 
sometimes made the moral claim that they taught good living. This 
brought them into conflict with the only licensed instructors in 
virtue, the preachers of the Word. Every attempt to defend players 
on didactic grounds was met by the retort that plays were the devil’s 
sermons, a hideous mockery or antitype of true instruction. The 
rhetoric and showmanship of preacher and actor were sufficiently 
close, but in controversy the player was at a severe disadvantage, 
for all the authority and prestige lay with his opponents. Moral 
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objections of preachers joined with economic fears of the city 
tradesmen to produce a powerful opposition. 

Between 1574, by which time the city players were well estab- 
lished, and 1584 the privy council and the city fathers tried a series 
of experiments in control out of which a working compromise 
emerged, Later, in 1597, when they seemed to unite in a desire to 
reduce playing, none of the ferocious orders about tearing down 
of scaffolds had any effect. The bark of the Elizabethan govern- 
ment was very much worse than its bite,’* especially where large 
numbers of people were involved. As the executive branch of the 
government was entirely without a standing army or professional 
police, its coercive power was by modern standards extraordinarily 
weak. Consequently, the acts of the privy council seem often to 
indicate a maximum action that the councilors hope to see ap- 
proached rather than an order that they expect to find carried out. 
The council was given to snapping at the city fathers for their 
slackness in enforcing prescriptions; the city fathers would then 
turn and threaten the justices of the peace for Middlesex. 

The immediate fear of the government was the turbulence of any 
assembly. London crowds had long been notorious—Froissart had 
remarked that the commons of England “are the peryloust people 
of the worlde, and most outragyoust if they be up, and speciale 
the Londoners”;*? and Sir William Walworth’s treatment of Wat 
Tyler was a shining example to every lord mayor. The emotional 
temperature of the Elizabethan audience was much higher than 
that of a modern crowd, for any assembly was more likely to turn 
into a mob; and if it did so, there was no way of controlling it. 
What may appear to modern minds excessive fear of assemblies 
need not be taken as the reaction either of milksops or tyrants.’* It 
was the reaction of responsible and anxious men who knew that in 
1549 Kett’s Rebellion, in Norfolk, had started at a play and had 
taken six weeks to subdue, during which time the city of Norwich 


11§ee William S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 1V (London, 1924), 165. 


. The Third and Fourth Boke of Sir John Froissart of the Cronycles of 
Englande . . . , trans. John Bourchier, Lord Berners (London, 1525), Ch. cexlii, 
fol. 312. 


13For a classic example of understatement see Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare’s 
Audience (New York, 1941), p. 14. “Elizabethans had a very real fear of the po- 
tentialities of a he gli crowd. They were less used to crowds than we are, 


less adept at policing them . . 
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had been under mob rule. Fear provokes sharp reaction, and Stow 
recounts an episode of June 1595 when unruly youths, led on by 
an old soldier with a trumpet, started to throw stones at the warders 
of Tower Street. They were arrested by the sheriffs; but later, 
when the lord mayor rode to the spot, he was challenged by the 
warders of the Tower because the city sword was borne before 
him, and his sword bearer was wounded. On July 4 the queen 
appointed a provost marshal to restore order; five of the unruly 
youths were condemned of treason and executed on Tower Hill.** 
The city fathers’ fears of the common players turned out to be 
unjustified, although the presence of a lord’s retainers within the 
city must always have been a reasonable matter for apprehension. 
If not with the citizens, the players would quarrel with one another. 

The greatest of Elizabeth’s subjects was the earl of Leicester. His 
men, who dominated the scene in the seventies, had been used to 
trudge the roads with his Bear and Ragged Staff on their sleeves, 
to perform in London inns during the Christmas season of festivity, 
and—if summoned—to wait on their lord and support his dignity. 
In January 1572, caught by a proclamation against retainers, they 
wrote to ask for enrollment as his household servants: “not that 
we meane to crave any further stipend or benefite at your Lord- 
shippes hands but our Lyveries as we have had, and also your 
honors License to certifye that we are your houshold Servaunts 
when we shall have occasion to travayle amongst our frendes as we 
do usuallye once a yere...?”° 

In their lack of any reward from their lord, players bettered the 
most gentlemanly tradition of servingmen. Their reception in the 
country depended on whose livery they wore, whereas in London 
it depended on their talent. A nobleman might demand, and some- 
times did demand, special privileges for his players; but the lord 
mayor of London has the precedence of an earl and could say “No” 
to Pembroke or Worcester on occasion. 


14John Stow, Annales, or a Generall Chronicle of England ... Continued... 
by Edmund Howes (London, 1631), p. 769. 


15Printed in Collections, I (1911), Pts. [V and V, 348-349; The Elizabethan Stage, 
II, 86. The proclamation against retainers was but a prelude to the act for the pun- 
ishment of vagabonds, which appeared later in the year, and which included fencers, 
bearwards, common players in interludes, and minstrels “not belonging to any 
Baron of this realm or towards any other honourable person of greater degree” 
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The great rambling households of the nobility included many 
entertainers, who took to the roads and only occasionally came to 
court to proffer their services. Elizabeth herself had inherited from 
her predecessor four interlude players, who, like the lutanists and 
musicians of her chamber, were feed servants. She had also com- 
panies of trumpeters and jugglers, a fool, a minstrel, and a bearward. 
She might likewise command the Children of the Chapel Royal and 
of the chapel at Windsor; but for her more expensive Christmas 
entertainments she looked to the offerings of her loyal subjects, 
whose privilege it was to amuse her. 

By March 1574 it occurred to someone at court, where the in- 
genious were always looking for new ways of skimming profits 
from trade, that a patent for licensing playing places in the City 
would be a useful and rewarding way of control]. In reply to a 
polite request from the lord chamberlain, the City sent a refusal. 
The power to restrict assembly was vital to good government and 
could not be delegated to individuals. Moreover, the City collected 
considerable sums for poor relief by granting the privilege of play- 
ing within the walls, and these the aldermen intended to retain. 

Those who contribute to poor relief cannot themselves be con- 
sidered beggars. The players were no longer shaking a money box 
hopefully like country mummers; their “gatherers” were stationed 
at appropriate points upon the entry to the scaffoldage at the inn- 
yards, and a fixed price for admission was established. 

Yet even subsidies did not prevent the City from hedging its 
licenses with so many restrictions that on May 10, 1574, by a mag- 
nificent gesture the lords of the privy council forced the issue. 
Letters patent under the great seal of England were granted to the 
earl of Leicester’s Men, James Burbage, John Perkyn, John Lane- 
ham, William Johnson, and Robert Wilson 


to use exercise and occupie the arte and facultye of playenge Com- 
medies Tragedies Enterludes stage playes and such other like as they 
have alredie used and studied . . . to their best commoditie . . . as well 
within oure Citie of london ond liberties of the same as also within 
the liberties and freedomes of anye oure Cities townes Bouroughes &c 
whatsoever as without the same. . . Anye acte statute proclamacion 
or commaundement . . . to the contrarie notwithstandinge Provyded 
that the said Commedies Tragedies enterludes and stage playes be by 
the master of oure Revells for the tyme beynge before sene & allowed 
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And that the same be not published or shewen in the tyme of common 


prayer or in the tyme of greate and common plague in oure said Citye 
of london.*® 


This gave Leicester’s Men a patent of monopoly that overrode the 
traditional right of the citizens to regulate what happened within 
their walls. The City could retaliate only by laying down minute 
regulations requiring all plays as well as playing places to be 
licensed by the city chamberlain. This was duly effected by the 
start of the Christmas season, December 6, but not without great 
complaint of affrays and quarrels, incontinency in inns, heiresses 
allured to secret contracts, withdrawals from divine service, un- 
thrifty waste of the money of poor and fond persons, accidents 
from the collapse of staging or from the use of gunpowder in plays. 
This decree exempted performances given for festivity without 
collection of money in the houses of the mayor and aldermen; and 
such duplicate control nullified the patent, since the citizens were 
prepared to enforce it. 

Emboldened by the support of the great, the players took the 
next and decisive step. On April 13, 1576, James Burbage signed 
the lease of a plot in Holywell in the parish of St. Leonards Shore- 
ditch just outside the walls, on which the first public playhouse for 
London was built. The history of the London theater had begun. 

Not only did “the gorgeous Playing place erected in the fields””’ 
give the players a fixed headquarters of their own; in spite of their 
provision of the Lord’s Room as symbol of their patron’s natural 
right, it was the outward and visible sign of their new status. They 
were no longer common, but city, players; soon they were claiming 
the academic title of comedians or tragedians. “Some terme them 
Comedians, othersome Players, manie Pleasers, but I Monsters;’** 
exclaimed William Rankins. There was much in a name. 

Instead of seeking out their audience with “Wilt please you to 

16“Dramatic Records from the Patent Rolls? ed. Greg and Chambers, in Col- 
lections, 1 (1909), Pt. III, 262-263; also in The Elizabethan Stage, Il, 87-88. See also 


— C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama (New 
York, 1908), pp. 33-39, for a discussion of this patent. 


17John Stockwood, A Sermon Preached at Paules Crosse (London, [1578]), p. 
134. This was a sermon for Aug. 24, Bartholomewtide, when revelry would be at its 
height. 


18The Mirrour of Monsters (London, 1587), fol. 2". 
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have a fit of our mirth?” the players now summoned crowds to 
attend their houses at fixed hours. Even more securely than in their 
accustomed inns, they could build up a wardrobe and a store of 
properties on a new scale; they rose to be employers of labor. The 
Theatre and Curtain were the players’ livery halls—or something 
very similar. Later Dekker went so far as to compare the Theatre 
to the Royal Exchange, the most splendid monument of mercantile 
greatness. 

Theoretically, London performances were justified still as re- 
hearsals for the court. Within four months of the Men’s establish- 
ment, the Children of the Chapel Royal had ensconced themselves 
within the city walls in the Liberty of Blackfriars, an ancient re- 
ligious building, where the secular local government could exercise 
no control. Yet the keepers of the boys’ theater would not have 
admitted that they were running a common playhouse at all. The 
city fathers, whose opposition continued unrelentingly and whose 
fine new houses so prominently displayed their own superfluous 
wealth, may have sometimes hired the players for a feast, as in the 
play of Sir Thomas More, where Sheriff More entertains the mayor 
with “My Lord Cardinals players:’* This nostalgic picture of the 
good old days may be set against the famous speech on the evils of 
rioting, where Shakespeare (if it were he), depicting the poor 
Flemings sent plodding to the coast for transportation, may well 
have been prompted by the sad and similar fate of poor players 
sent to trudge the roads for ill behavior not their own. There is, 
in fact, little evidence of rioting at plays; the city fathers had for- 
gotten to reckon with the fact that those who have paid their penny 
want their pennyworth. It would be rash, however, to assume that 
there was no alternative to uproar on the one hand and perfect 
tranquillity on the other. Henslowe’s bills for repairs to the Rose 
Theatre amounted to a very high charge indeed: £108 in 1592 
and £108 19 s.in 1595. This must have been partly due to depreda- 
tions of the audience. 

When the players acquired their theaters, their social responsi- 

1°This particular pe of the MS of the play from the British Museum, Harley 
MS. 7368—printed by Greg, Malone Soc, (Oxford, 1911)—is in the hand of 
Anthony Munday; it does not, however, follow that he composed it. See Greg, 


“The Handwritings of the Manuscript? in Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir 
Thomas More, ed. Alfred W. Pollard (Cambridge, Eng., 1923), pp. 41-56. 
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bilities multiplied. They now had to keep roads and ditches in 
repair as well as to contribute to the poor relief. As soon as they 
became firmly established, the court began to take its pickings. The 
energetic Edmund Tilney reorganized the revels office and gained 
wide powers, which he gradually asserted through his right to 
license plays. This was in effect a tax on production; and he steadily 
raised his fees. 

Among their many masters the players successfully pursued their 
audacious career; after every attempt to suppress them, they re- 
turned. The compromise that finally emerged has persisted in some 
respects to this day: plays were licensed by the lord chamberlain’s 
deputy, the master of the revels, while playing places were licensed 
by the local authority. The players’ lords were still free to exercise 
any influences they possessed to help their servants, whose incor- 
poration depended on the patronage given them. The death of a 
lord dissolved his players until they could be taken over by his heir 
or find another patron. 

The opening of the playhouses provoked the organized oppo- 
sition of city preachers and pamphleteers, some of whom were 
renegade playwrights. From the work of John Northbrooke in 
1577 to that of William Rankins in 1587, the great companies were 
confounded with the lowest vendors of pastime or singled out only 
as being exceptionally dangerous and successful. In his pseudonym- 
ous Second and Third Blast of Retrait from Plays and Theaters 
(London, 1580), Anthony Munday” went so far as to criticize the 
players’ lords: 


since the reteining of these Caterpillers, the credite of Noble men hath 
decaid, & they are thought to be covetous by permitting their servants, 
which cannot live of themselves, and whome for neernes they wil not 
maintaine, to live at the devotion or almes of other men, passing from 
countrie to countrie, from one Gentlemans house to another, offering 
their service, which is a kind of beggerie. . .. For commonlie the goodwil 
men beare to their Lordes, makes them drawe the stringes of their 
purses to extend their liberalitie to them; where otherwise they would 
not. (pp. 75-76) 


20The work is described on the title as by “Anglo-phile Eutheo” Munday’s author- 
ship was first suggested by J. Dover Wilson in both “Anthony Munday, Pamphle- 
teer and Pursuivanty Modern Language Review, IV (1909), 484-487; and “The 
Puritan Attack upon the Stage? in The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
ed. A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, VI (New York, 1910), 441. 
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This was hardly an argument that could be pursued when in 
March 1583 the queen herself extended her patronage to a troop 
of common players—without emolument. So in his Anatomie of 
Abuses, published that year in London, Philip Stubbs is content to 
call players “buzzing dronets” once more, adding “Goe they never 
so brave, yet are they counted and taken but for beggars . . . live 
they not upon begging of every one that comes?” (sigs. M1"). 

That playing was industry was a paradox which for many years 
could not gain acceptance. For William Rankins, the last and most 
heated of the opponents, the queen’s livery was no protection and 
the queen’s example no precedent: 


The Prince must be pleased, therefore the subject be diseased. For that 
is poison to some, which is medicinable to other, and of a perticular 
good, by abuse maye spring a generall evill. 

The Mirrour of Monsters (fol. 2%) 


Common players were in no position to put their case. Stephen 
Gosson found it easy to confute their Play of Plays, where Delight 
was separated from Life by Zeal; he had only to distinguish between 
Delight Spiritual and Delight Carnal. The reasoning of the schools 
was not designed to cope with genuinely new phenomena but only 
with the logical ordering of a limited set of known facts and the 
views of accepted authorities. 

In Kind Harts Dreame (1592) Henry Chettle hinted that eco- 
nomic motives might underlie the City’s opposition, but he put this 
base argument into the mouth of Tarlton the Clown. 

On paper the Puritans won the scolding match; the real victory, 
as before, went to the players. By their mere existence the Queen’s 
Men demonstrated the dignity of their art. When in the nineties 
they gave place to the Admiral’s and Lord Strange’s (afterward 
the Chamberlain’s) Men, the position was so secure that the last- 
named company in 1592 could petition for leave to reopen at the 
Rose in August, although a riot had closed the theaters in June. 
The great size of the company, they asserted, made traveling im- 
possible; they added that their opening would benefit the poor 
watermen, whose livelihood depended on rowing the audience to 
the Bankside. A petition was enclosed, headed by that toiling sculler, 
Philip Henslowe. The company were allowed to‘come back from 
Newington Butts. 
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In the previous March a feeler had been put out to see if the city 
companies would be prepared to pay Edmund Tilney a handsome 
annuity for suppressing plays. The answer was that the payment 
of annuities was a dangerous precedent, which the companies would 
not wish to set up; they knew that the enforcement of such a ban 
would have fallen upon themselves.” 

At the end of the century another storm blew up, and the privy 
council ordained two playhouses only: the Fortune on the north 
bank for the Admiral’s Men and the Globe on the south bank for 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Men. Nevertheless, the Rose and the Cur- 
tain remained standing, and soon a third company of players was 
officially allowed to appear. Before the «urn of the century at least 
one of the common players had taken up the general challenge of 
contempt and had become a gentleman. William Shakespeare’s 
acquisition of coat armor was treated as a jest by some of the 
players, but “Not without right” seems a motto which the situation 
called for. 

The official location of players’ establishments received its fullest 
acknowledgment in the letters patent by which James I constituted 
Shakespeare and his fellows the King’s Men, which authorized 
them to play “within theire nowe usual howse called the Globe 
within our County of Surrey” and elsewhere; it requested “to 
allowe them such former Curtesies as hath bene given to men of 
theire place and quallitie?’** 

Their place and quality! Such a term sounds almost respectful. 
It recognizes both the players’ dignity and the value of their art. 
The right to license being henceforth limited to the royal family, 
the Lord’s Room became completely forgotten; in 1610, Ben Jonson 
described its dark recesses as the haunt of “the shops Foreman, or 
some such brave sparke” with his “Pusif?** Yet the title of lord’s 
servants had served its purpose in smoothing a way for the new 
estate; and such was the rigidity of social habit that, long after the 
protective power of a livery had passed, it was possible for the 


21See Collections, ed. Jean Robertson and D. J. Gordon, III (1954), 166. 
22Tbid., I, Pr. III, 264-265. 
23To the worthy Author, M. Jobn Fletcher? This poem was prefixed to Fletcher’s 


The Faithful Shepheardesse (London, n.d.). Reprinted in Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. 
Herford, and Percy and Evelyn Simpson, VIII (Oxford, 1947), 370-371. 
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author of The Character of a Common Player (1615) to taunt the 
actor with his dependence on popular support as something both 
deceptive and improper: 


howsoever hee pretends to have a royall Master or Mistresse, his wages 
and dependence prove him to be the servant of the people. When he 
doth hold conference upon the stage; and should looke directly in his 
fellows face, hee turnes about his voice into the assembly for applause- 
sake, like a Trumpeter in the fields, that shifts places to get an eccho.”* 


However, in this year, Sir George Buc, master of the revels, in 
his “Discourse or Treatise of the Third University? which was 
eventually printed with Stow’s Annales, adduces among London’s 
claims to be considered a university city that dramatic poetry is 
“lively expressed and represented” there, and that in his own office 
the art of revels “hath a setled place within this Cittie?”** 


4By J. Cocke; reprinted in The Elizabethan Stage, 1V, Appendix C, 256. 


2°Stow, Chs. xxxvili, p. 1082, and xlvii, P: 1086. These chapters treat “Of Poets 
and of Musicians” and “Of the Art of Revels” 
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Yeats’s Hero-Fool in The Herne’s Egg 
By Peter Ure 


ie NoveMBER 1935 Yeats wrote to Dorothy Wellesley about his 
new play, “as wild a play as Player Queen, as amusing but more 
tragedy and philosophic depth” Originally planned as a three-act 
tragedy, it eventually became The Herne’s Egg, in six scenes, “the 
strangest wildest thing I have ever written’* Commentators have 
thought of it as a satire on human life, a demonstration of life’s 
squalor essentially unredeemed even by the gaiety and courage of 
those who choose the “blind man’s ditch” instead of the “ascent to 
heaven:’ It is true that it depicts a malicious invasion of life and death 
by what Conrad’s Marlow called the “dark powers.’ But, according 
to the reading that is offered here, the play’s central subject is the 
“living man” who is “blind and drinks his drop” and finds nothing 
in the world of nature or supernature stronger or more beautiful 
than he. In it, as in Deirdre and Purgatory, a sharply individualized 
character chooses his role and defiantly makes his life story conform 
to his choice. This is why it ought to be possible to discuss him in 
terms that run counter to Yeats’s own frequently expressed wish to 
“empty” his theater of the naively human. 

The animal presences and the sexual themes are responsible for 
the first impressions of strangeness. There is much that seems like the 
games of children—the stylized battles, Corney scolding his life-size 
toy donkey, the village children catechizing Attracta, Congal’s six 
childlike men—and this is oddly conjoined with the sexual theme, 
rape and the sacred marriage. The Herne’s Egg is crowded and 
stagy, too, not a play for the drawing room but more on the scale 
of the old Abbey plays and The Player Queen with its different 
locations, its fourteen speaking parts, and an abundance of properties 
and stage effects. The absence of a chorus brings us face to face with 
a protagonist in a way that had scarcely been attempted since The 
King’s Threshold, except in The Player Queen itself. These piquant 
contrasts and lavish arrangements to some extent conceal a concern, 

1The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (London, 1954), pp. 843, 845. The 
fullest interpretation of The Herne’s Egg is that of Francis A. C. Wilson in his 


W. B. Yeats and Tradition (London, 1958). 1 am much indebted to Wilson’s account, 
though I differ from it on certain fundamental points. 
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similar to that in the Cuchulain plays, with the working out of an 
individualized hero’s destiny and with a fable, which is almost as 
regular as one of Ovid’s: a man commits sacrilege against a god by 
stealing his sacred objects and violating his priestess, and is suitably 
punished with metamorphosis. Yeats gives this ancient tale of mortal 
hubris and divine implacability “philosophic depth” by making his 
hero’s stubbornness an intransigent assertion of his human self and 
unchristened heart. Congal, like the Self in “A Dialogue of Self and 
Soul?’ claims 


as by a soldier’s right 
A charter to commit the crime once more.” 


This thread is not difficult to follow. What makes Congal’s story 
complex and ironically determines the nature of his struggle is that 
he does not understand the god against whom he makes war. It is 
made plain in the play that his failure of understanding 1s inseparable 
from his role as man, soldier, and chieftain. The bird-god, the Great 
Herne, is known only to his initiate, the priestess Attracta. Congal is 
precluded by all that he is, by every occasion on which he employs 
the weapons of his manhood, from being an initiate. He is, therefore, 
different from Cuchulain or Emer, who know with what they con- 
tend, even when it is supernatural. The god in The Herne’s Egg can 
terrify but not convert Congal. The hero fighting the god under 
these conditions is also a kind of fool; when he releases his grip on the 
life he lives, he is turned into a donkey, It is in accord with this that 
Congal should be set in the context of much brash and oafish life, 
and that events and properties should seem to mock at him. The con- 
trast between this element and Attracta’s exalted and sacerdotal role 
enforces the theme as well as the vitality of the play. 

In the first scene Congal, King of Connaught, and Aedh, King of 
‘Tara, conclude a peace after their fiftieth drawn battle. Theirs has 
been a prelapsarian world, like Red Hanrahan’s Heaven, whose 
music was the “continual clashing of swords:’ In the next scene 
Congal and his men visit the abode of the Great Herne, where lives 
the promised bride of the god. They pillage the eggs from the hernery 
as a delicacy for the supper at Tara, which is to celebrate the peace. 
This act is at first largely unmotivated, the impulse without which 


*William Butler Yeats, Collected Poems (London, 1950), p. 266. 
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the play cannot move, but it soon assumes a different character. 
Congal behaves as an unbeliever in the face of the god’s and his priest- 
ess’s claim. Must old campaigners forego a delicacy because 


...a woman thinks that she 
Is promised or married to a bird?* 


Attracta’s marriage to the god is a perverted fancy arising from 
frustration: 

Women thrown into despair 

By the winter of their virginity 

Take its abominable snow, 

As boys take common snow, and make 

An image of god or bird or beast 

To feed their sensuality. 


(p. 11) 


The cure for this condition is the experience of human sexuality. 
Happiness, replies Attracta, is to be found only in communion with 
the god: “There is no happiness but the Great Herne”; but Congal 
denies her right to say so, because she does not know what human 


pleasure is: 
. ++ pick, 

Or be picked by seven men, 

And we shall talk it out again. 


(p. 13) 


Similarly, when the curse is pronounced upon him, that he must be 
changed into a fool and die at a fool’s hand, it means nothing to him: 
That I shall live and die a fool, 

And die upon some battlefield 


At some fool’s hand, is but natural, 
And needs no curse to bring it. 


(p. 16) 


The saving clause “upon some battlefield” shows the degree of his 
misunderstanding; he easily twists the sinister literalism of fool in 
the curse into a harmless, worldly generality. In all this Congal 
blunts the supernatural by interpreting the signs of its immanence 
rationally and psychologically. Nothing in his conduct so far sug- 
gests that making war on the god would make sense to him. 


’The Herne’s Egg (London, 1938), p. 10. All my quotations are from this edition. 
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When Congal and his men go, the audience is brought closer to 
the reality he has disregarded by Attracta’s discourse on her mys- 
terious marriage, addressed to the girls. They describe her trance. 
The priestess becomes the instrument of the god, vacated of all 
human will; she goes away carrying the hen’s egg, which she has 
taken from one of the girls’ baskets and which is to destroy the 
harmony of Congal’s life and initiate the curse. The god is present 
when his tune “The Great Herne’s Feather” is played, and, in Scene 
iil, before the gates of Tara, the Great Herne flies over Congal’s 
trocp while they try to stone and slash him, taking him more for an 
angry bird than for an enraged divinity. And then (Scene iv) 
Congal bursts from the feast at Tara in a drunken rage, accusing 
Aedh of having insulted him by substituting a hen’s egg for the 
herne’s eggs that every other man has had. Since they have given up 
their arms, the kings fight with legs broken from the tables, and 
Congal kills Aedh, bringing to an end the condition of heroic 
equilibrium that they enjoyed before the curse began: 


I would not have had him die that wa 
Or die at all, he should have been immortal. 
Our fifty battles had made us friends. 
And there are fifty more to come. 
New weapons, a new leader will be found 
And everything begin again. 
MIKE 
Much bloodier. 


CONGAL 


They had, we had 
Forgotten what we fought about, 
So fought like gentlemen, but now 
Knowing the truth must fight like the beasts. 


(p- 37) 


Congal acknowledges his Fall. The truth that they know is certainly 
not any mystical truth acquired through the consumption of the 
sacred eggs (which, anyway, no one will have had time to consume), 
but the “truth” about war as hatred ending in death, not a gentle- 
manly contest between equally matched technicians; it is something 
which is not “legal” and is “bloody: Congal guesses at why it cis 
all happened: 
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Maybe the Great Herne’s curse has done it. 
Why not? Answer me that; why not? 


37) 


This is Congal’s first acknowledgment of the god’s comminatory 
power over him, and it is followed by the entry of Attracta, still 
entranced and carrying the missing herne’s egg that should have 
been on Congal’s plate. Her presence and her continued possession 
by the god are the sign that what now happens is his will. The 
troopers realize the part she has played and wish to take their revenge, 
but in a manner consonant with their claim to be gentlemen. As 
James says, 

All that have done what she did must die, 
But, in a manner of speaking, pleasantly, 
Because legally, certainly not 
By beating with a table-leg. 

(p. 40) 


When Mike reminds Congal that Attracta is dedicated to the god, 
James’s argument is reinterpreted in an important speech by Congal. 


It sums up what he has learned from the experience so far, acknowl- 
edging the god’s handiwork and introducing the theme of the war 
against god for the first time: 
I had forgotten 

That all she does he makes her do, 

But he is god and out of reach; 

Nor stone can bruise, nor a sword pierce him, 

And yet through his betrothed, his bride, 

I have the power to make him suffer; 

His curse has given me the right, 

I am to play the fool and die 

Ata fool’s hands. 


(pp. 40-41) 


The difference between dying like a fool “upon some battlefield” and 
playing the fool shows how far Congal’s acknowledgments have 
carried him. 

He constitutes himself a court and decides that the seven men 
shall violate the priestess “in the name of the law?’ It is to be a 
“pleasant” and “legal” undertaking, an attempt to recapture the 
prelapsarian equilibrium, a refusal to accept the bloody and illegal 
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irrationality that has crumbled away the old heaven. When his 
followers hesitate, he reproves them: 


Whoever disobeys the Court 
Is an unmannerly, disloyal lout, 
And no good citizen. 


(p- 43) 


For “A Court of Law is a blessed thing” and “everything out of 
balance accursed”: 
When the Court decides on a decree 
Men carry it out with dignity. 
(Pp. 44) 


The restoration of psychological balance is also reasserted and 
earlier definitions of it maintained when Congal claims that the 
violation will do “a great good” for Attracta: 


Melting out the virgin snow, 
And that snow image, the Great Herne; 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


. when it melts 
She may, being free from all obsession, 
Live as every woman should. 


(p. 42) 


At the end of the scene, Attracta’s song, as she stands motionless 
in her trance, affirms—as a contravention of all this—the mystery and 
unreason of the divine marriage. 

In this scene Congal’s “law” itself may be read as the consequence 
of his fall into disorder and hence as incompetent to restore the old 
equilibrium, Attracta’s condition during it, furthermore, suggests 
that all Congal does is done at the god’s behest, that he is already 
playing the fool, ironically unaware that law and reason and revenge 
against the god are simply the motives that the Great Herne uses to 
effect his own end, which is the consummation of the marriage. 

But, as the play develops, the stress falls more on Congal’s stubborn 
refusal, or inability, to judge his own acts as other than they seem to 
him and on his continuing conviction, despite his terror, that he can 
of his own choice fight the god who (to another than Congal—the 
audience, for example) appears to determine everything the hero 
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does, even his fighting. Thus Congal resembles one of those Renais- 
sance perspective toys, where the shape seen depends upon the angle 
of vision. He is in one way a fool; but in another way, because the 
understanding that the audience has of the rigidly god-determined 
world in which he lives is withheld from him, he is a hero asserting 
his freedom and selfhood against the thunder and the curse. 

This works out in the two remaining scenes. When Scene v begins, 
Congal thinks that he has proved a point, Attracta has been done 
great good: 

No more a herne’s bride, a crazed loony 
Waiting to be trodden by a bird, 
But all woman, all sensible woman. 


(p- 48) 


Corroboration is to hand in the claim of the six other men; they 
have indeed lain with the priestess. Attracta affirms that “My hus- 
band came to me in the night,’ and in response to her prayer the 
round heaven declares in thunder that the darling of the god is 
“pure:’ The terrified men, all except Congal, proceed to retract: 


MATHIAS 


I was a fool to believe myself 
When everybody knows that I ama liar. 


(p. 52) 


Attracta threatens them with punishment for what they have said 
(not for what theyshave done): after death they will all be changed 
into gross animal-shapes; the thunder is heard again, confirming the 
sentence. This drives even Congal to his knees but not to retraction: 


I held you in my arms last night, 
We seven held you in our arms. 


(p- 55) 


Unlike Mathias, Congal must believe himself. This is an aspect 
of his heroic selfhood. And what he says is true, for the mystery of 
the sacred bride-bed is that the men have acted as the surrogates of 
the god. Therefore Attracta is also right in her claim that she has 
suffered no violation. This mystery Congal cannot perceive. He 
fights an enemy whose absolute power he comes to acknowledge 
but whose mystery is hidden from him. But the fight is a real one to 
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him and makes the sort of heroic sense that he understands—the 
untamed self striving against supernatural odds. As long as he re- 
mains a hero, he can see his relationship with god as a fight with him, 
though in the god’s perspective it can be no such thing but only a 
rigid sequence of offense and punishment. Congal heroically ration- 
alizes this sequence as a series of bouts with the god, which he 
thinks he can win or lose. This is his way of saying in his own 
language how he lives; he is not to know that it somewhat imper- 
fectly expresses his place in the macrocosmic rationale. 

Throughout the play the offense has been the theft of the herne’s 
eggs. This has to work itself out through the fulfillment of the ori- 
ginal curse (“ ‘And to end his fool breath / At a fool’s hand meet 
his death’”) before the punishment for “saying” that he has lain 
with the priestess is brought to bear. In the last scene Congal is 
alone on the mountainside with Tom the Fool, a grotesque creature 
out of the kitchen, armed with a spit and the lid of a cauldron. This 
Fool, although he is sent by the god (he whistles “The Great 
Herne’s Feather”), is picturesquely incompetent, and Congal does 
not really expect to die at his hands. But now he sees the situation 
as the last of his three bouts with the god: 


He won the first, I won the second, 
Six men and I possessed his wife. 


... She said that nobody had touched her, 
And after that the thunder said the same, 
Yet I had won that bout, and now 

I know that I shall win the third. 


(pp. 62-63) 


The first bout was the fall into disorder and the death of Aedh; and 
the second, the violation of Attracta. Thus Congal asserts to the 
end what is true to the self and the senses, unable to see the mystery 
of the rape that is a sacred marriage. He reasserts also his claim to 
have made the god “suffer? although he no longer talks rationally 
and psychologically, because now the god’s terribleness is fully 
known to him—what began as disregard ends as defiance—and he 
has a nightmare vision of the Great Herne’s implacability when he 
thinks of the endless, sinister carnival of fools that will be sent up 
against him: 
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And I, moon-crazed, moon-blind, 
Fighting and wounded, wounded and fighting. 
I never thought of such an end. 


(pp. 66-67) 


The war against the god is very different from the heroic battlefield. 
This curse is not to be evaded unless the hero himself can disrupt 
its cruel logic, This is the way in which Congal is to win and lose his 
last bout: 
... though I shall die 

I shall not die at a Fool’s hand... 

If I should give myself a wound, 

Let life run away, I'd win the bout. 


(pp. 62, 67) 


Then the thought strikes him: 


Fool! Am I myself a Fool? 
For if Iam a Fool, he wins the bout. 


(p. 68) 


His answer is, like “I am Duchess of Malfi still?’ a final assertion of 
identity in the face of those who wish to destroy him by stealing 
his Name: 

I am King Congal of Connaught and of Tara, 

That wise, victorious, voluble, unlucky, 

Blasphemous, famous, infamous man. 

Fool, take this spit when red with blood, 

Show it to the people and get all the pennies; 

What does it matter what they think? 

The Great Herne knows that I have won. 


(p. 68) 


This claim is of the same kind as the other, made after the thunder 
spoke in Scene v and several times during this scene: 


I held you in my arms last night, 
We seven held you in our arms. 


(p- 55) 


It picks out of the whole truth that part of it which is the hero’s 
truth. Congal is King Congal of Connaught and of Tara, and not a 
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Fool. But just as the rape was a sacrament, so the hero is a fool and 

has worked out his destiny according to the first stave of the curse: 
He that a herne’s egg dare steal 
Shall be changed into a fool. 

(p. 16) 


In the god’s perspective everything from the death of Aedh to his 
own self-destruction has been Congal’s fool’s play. As Attracta says, 


You were under the curse, in all 
You did, in all you seemed to do. 


(p. 55) 


But this is not the audience’s perspective. They can discern what 
Conrad called “the accent of the heroic truth” as well as the fool’s 
play. Congal’s last words are of the victorious bouts he knows and 
not of the logic of defeat which he is precluded from grasping: 

But I have beaten you, Great Herne, 


In spite of your kitchen spit—seven men— 
(He dies.) 


(p. 71) 


The account I have given of the play so far has done no justice 
to the characterization of Attracta. She convinces us of the reality 
of her mystical life by her human dignity and warmth and by the 
way in which this contrasts, when she is in her trance, with the 
harsh and terrified abandon of her welcome to the god. Nor has 
another element in the play had much attention—that which is best 
represented by Corney, Attracta’s servant, and his donkey, formerly 
a highwayman. The theme is developed at the end of the last scene, 
after Congul’s death. Because Corney’s donkey has broken from 
where it was tethered further down the mountain and is coupling 
with another donkey, the hero’s soul is destined to be reborn in that 
shape. The last words of the play are Corney’s: 


All that trouble and nothing to show for it, 
Nothing but just another donkey. 


(p- 73) 


This is more than a cynical footnote or afterthought, because the 
presence of Corney and his donkey throughout the play prepares 
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for it. Congal’s metamorphosis accords with the other indignities 
that cock a malicious eye at the Yeatsian Prufrock—the fight with 
the table legs, the drawing of lots for Attracta, the god who is a 
heron and a thunderbogy, death on a kitchen spit. As a theme, too, 
metempsychosis is worked into the narrative at an earlier stage (in 
Corney’s chatter about his donkey’s past); Congal fears what the 
Great Herne “May do with me when I am dead? and Attracta 
predicts this final punishment for his hubris (which he must share 
with the other campaigners who have insulted her) in Scene v. The 
episode may be objected to, not because it is incongruous or incon- 
sequential, but for other reasons. 

First, it turns the play in the direction of moral allegory, as any 
epilogizing that insists too confidently on the protagonist’s final 
place in the macrocosm will tend to do (consider the difference 
between Doctor Faustus and Othello). It upsets the delicate equi- 
librium between the god’s perspective and the hero’s, which has 
been the audience’s angle of vision. The play begins to look like a 
parable about the superiority of the mystical to the heroic life: those 
who choose to be heroes rather than adepts will be reborn in lower 
forms; the mystic is released from the wheel of incarnations. With 
such matters Yeats was preoccupied at the time when he wrote 
The Herne’s Egg. But although in a drama as in a game one 
side or the other may legitimately be said to win, it seems much 
riskier to say that victory has proved the victor right. That is a 
theory which appertains to trials by combat, ideological wars, and 
the moral play. 

Secondly, the part played by Attracta in the episode is obscure 
and contradictory. Congal, afraid of being put “Into the shape of a 
brute beast; begs her to protect him against the Great Herne. 
Attracta believes that the god, whose knowledge she shares since 
her mystic marriage with him, has not yet determined Congal’s 
fate, and therefore says to Corney: 

Come lie with me upon the ground, 


Come quickly into my arms, come quickly, come 
Before his body has had time to cool. 


(p. 71) 


But Corney, frightened of the Herne, hesitates; his donkey breaks 
free, and it is too late: 
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CORNEY 
King Congal must be born a donkey! 


ATTRACTA 

Because we were not quick enough. 
73) 
In the light of her previous role as the god’s agent, Attracta’s action 
is inconsistent and, indeed, inexplicable. For why should she attempt 
to frustrate his purposes? Yeats seems to have been betrayed into 
muddling his own design through the influences of his sources.* And 
the reason given for failure—“Because we were not quick enough” — 
suggests, with a cynicism that is jarringly ungenerous to both god 
and hero as they have been depicted in the play, that the Great 
Wheel, like other kinds of machinery, can be halted by the most 
trivial forms of accident. 

If images are structural, what is being criticized here is structure 
itself. This is a measure of the seriousness with which The Herne’s 
Egg needs to be taken. When The Player Queen, for example, is 
found in patches intolerably obscure, this seems to be because some 
parts of the plot, characterization, and symbolism have not achieved 
the right relation with the theme with which other parts jibed; they 
are bits that have fallen off or have not been used and so cannot be 
considered part of the structure at all. They are bad because, like 
builders’ debris, they spoil the look of the place. But in The Herne’s 
Egg all runs sweetly up to the pinnacle, which is firmly set and made 
of congruent material, but which is wrong none the less—a wrong 
design for a structure that conforms to another mode of design; a 
moral play epilogue to a drama of the Shakespearian kind. But its 
possession of this last quality, so far as it can be limited to a com- 
passionate sense of human dignity amidst the travesties of it and 
the terrors, distinguishes The Herne’s Egg and links it with two 
other final plays, Purgatory and The Death of Cuchulain. 


*As Wilson explains it (p. 108), Attracta—since her divine union—has become a 
Swedenborgian angelic spirit and in this condition tries to protect Congal. But why 
should an angel attempt to frustrate the god? Wilson also shows on pp. 102-104 that 
her presence at Congal’s death also owes something to Ferguson’s Lafinda in his 
Congal. Another reason for the episode may be that it allows Yeats to make a 
further technical discrimination between the divine marriage and human sexual 
union: see Attracta’s speech “I lay with the Great Herne” on p. 72. This theme, 
however fascinating (it is important in the Ribh poems in “Supernatural Songs”), 
seems here an intrusion from the philosophical mythology. 
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Notes and Documents 


An Unknown and Early Translation 
of Seneca’s De beneficiis* 


— AMONG his othere wordes wyse” was known and quoted 
by everybody who read widely during the Middle Ages. And 
Seneca’s Tenne Tragedies—translated by Jasper Heywood, Alex- 
ander Neville, Thomas Nuce, John Studley, and Thomas Newton— 
which were gathered together and seen through the press by 
Newton in 1581, enormously exercised the imaginations of Kyd, 
Marlowe, and the young Shakespeare. 

Although Robert Whittington had translated De remediis for- 
tuitorum (Latin and English) as early as 1547, the first consid- 
erable translation of Seneca’s genuine prose works has generally 
been considered that finished by Arthur Golding in March 1577/8: 
The Woorke of the Excellent Philosopher Lucius Annaeus Seneca 
concerning Benefyting, which came toward the end of Golding’s 
prolific career as translator.’ 

But there was an earlier translation by Nicholas Haward of this 
same moral essay, printed nine years before Golding’s, entitled 
The Line of Liberalitie Dulie Directinge the Wel Bestowing of 
Benefites and Reprehending the Comonlie Used Vice of Ingrati- 
tude. Anno 1569. Imprinted at London in Fletestrete Neare to S. 
Dunstones Church by Thomas Marshe (STC 12939). Haward 
translated—or at least published—the first three books only, as 
against the full seven of Golding’s version, What is more, the earlier 
translation has no acknowledgment that this is the English of De 
beneficiis, nor is there any reference to Seneca. The little volume is 
dedicated to Sir Christopher Heydon by “his most courteouse 
Creditour of many his bounties and benefites” (*2"). 

A Nicolas Haward, “studiente of Thavies In”(A1‘), had trans- 
lated Eutropius’ A Briefe Chronicle (STC 10579) in 1564. If then 

*The research for this paper was made possible through a grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 

1Thomas Lodge’s translation of the prose Workes was first published in London 


in 1614; a second edition, “newly inlarged and corrected} appeared in 1620. 
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one assumes that the translator of Eutropius and the Haward who 
translated the Seneca are one and the same man, who was he? 

There is precious little evidence, and some of that is contradic- 
tory. We know that Haward was at Thavies’ Inn, an appendage of 
Lincoln’s Inn, on June 22, 1564, when he dedicated (to “Henry 
Compton, Esquier” [A2"|) his Eutropius, which he calls “theese 
firste fruites of my travayles” [A8"]. Henry Compton, later Lord 
Compton, was admitted to Gray’s Inn on March 1, 1562/3.? He was 
then twenty-five years old and had probably been at Oxford before 
going down to London, because Haward mentions in this same 
epistle dedicatory Compton’s “diligent studye employed at Ox- 
ford .. ? (A2’). I can find no record of his having been at that 
university, however. 

Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses: 1500-1714 and Fowler’s History of 
Corpus Christi College’ do, however, mention a “Nic. Heyward” 
who matriculated on August 23, 1553, from Kent, became a 
“scholar” (i.e., probationary fellow) in 1557, and proceeded B.A. 
in 1559. Whether this Nicholas Heyward is the translator and the 
man who was later a member of Thavies’ Inn is open to question. 
Moreover, The Line of Liberalitie is dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Heydon (d. 1623) of Baconsthorpe, Norfolk, in a vein which 
suggests residence in that county rather than in Kent (“all Nor- 
folke soundeth ... your. . . praise” [*4"]), though this inference 
would certainly not preclude Haward’s having been born in Kent. 
The only apposite records of a Nicholas Haward in Norfolk are 
the musters at King’s Lynn in 1573, which list a “Nycholas Ha- 
ward” among other able men.* 

Assuming then that he, along with Henry Compton, was approx- 
imately twenty-five in 1562/3 and that he is the man who wit- 
nessed a legal document in the first year of the reign of James I, the 
extreme boundaries for his life would seem to be ca. 1538 to 
ca. 1603. 


2The Complete Peerage, ed. Vicary Gibbs, III (London, 1913) 390. 


8Ed. Joseph Foster, II (Oxford, 1891), s.v. “Heward? 700; and Thomas Fowler, 
Oxford Hist. Soc., XXV (Oxford, 1893), 387. 


‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. XCIV, No. 12, as quoted in 
The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, ed. Walter Rye, I (Norwich, 1877), 201. A 
Nycholas Haward witnessed an indenture of lease from Sir William Paston, knight, 
to William Alp and William Moor of Sporle on Oct, 11, 1603. See G, A. Carthew, 
The Hundred of Launditch, Il (Norwich, 1877), 680. 
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That Haward was a younger “brother” at the Inns of Court of 
the set of “Minervaes men}* who were engaged in improving 
their time of vacation and avoiding idleness by translating the 
classics, is quite likely, as Conley has pointed out.° These classics— 
translated from 1553 to 1569—were Quintus Curtius, Vergil, Cicero, 
Herodian, Isocrates, Xenophon, Artemidorus, Justin, Caesar, Hor- 
ace and Ovid, Epictetus, Heliodorus, Diodorus Siculus, Eutropius, 
and—of course—Seneca.’ 

Haward wrote a better prose style than some of the translators. 
Indeed, a close examination of the style of The Line of Liberalitie 
and the Eutropius corroborates the supposition that these trans- 
lations were the work of one man—a man whose prose, at its best, 
can fitly be put beside that of Brende and Golding. Haward respects 
the syntactical integrity of the sentence and does not merely tack 
one clause onto another as did some translators earlier in the reign 
of Henry VIII, notably Whittington. Though Haward can and 
does occasionally write a sprawling sentence clogged with expan- 
sions, his tendency is to break up the longish periods of the Latin 
and aim at an analytic syntax and a shorter sentence structure 
characteristic of the spoken vernacular of his own time. 

Two examples having somewhat the same texture will illustrate 
this tendency: 

The Line of Liberalitie (1569) 

Cluentius the Pretor of the Mersians was taken and led prisoner toward 
the Emperour of Rome. By the way as he went, one of his servauntes 
seynge his maister was fallen into the handes of his enemies and lyke to 


be used with great rygour and crueltie, sodainly stepping to one of 
them that led him, pluckt forthe his sworde, and ran his maister through 


5Jasper Heywood, trans. The Seconde Tragedie of Seneca: Thyestes (London, 
1560), Preface, 1. 166. Also quoted in C. H. Conley, The First English Translators 
of the Classics (New Haven, 1927), p. 23. 

6Pages 26, 30, 37, 60, 63, 132, 144. 


’The Latin editio princeps of Seneca’s prose Opera was printed by Matthias 
Moravus in Naples in 1475 and edited by Blasius Romerus—a noble folio in roman 
type but without signatures or foliation. Another edition was published in Venice 
in 1490 (almost the same text as the 1475) by Bernardinus de Cremona and Simon de 
Luero. Later editions by Erasmus were printed in 1515, 1529, 1555, and 1557; by 
Justus Lipsius, in 1605; and by Janus Gruter, in 1592. A translation into French had 
been made as early as 1500-1503 by Laurent de Premierfait (it does not include the 
De beneficiis, however). The earliest translation into Italian that I know is B. 
Varchi’s De Benefizii, 1554. Thomas Lodge translated from Lipsius’ and Gruter’s 
Latin editions. 
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therwith, rather then his enemies shold glory or triumphe over him. 
Having so done, now quod he that I have delivered my mayster, time is 
it that I provide for myself also: and therwithall thrust himself in with 
the same sworde. (sigs. P4¥-[P5*]) 


Eutropius (London, 1564) 

He [Constantius] soughte by all meanes howe he might enrich the 
popular people of thempyre, and such as inhabited the Provinces. He did 
not much affect the augmentyng or incresing of the common treasour, 
supposinge it farre better and more profitable, that the welth of ye 
whole Empyre shoulde be possessed and remaine among private per- 
sonnes, rather then the wealth of private men to be included and 
shutte up, in one place together. Hee was hymselfe so sklenderly 
stored of things necessary for houshold, that if it chaunced hym to 
feast any nomber of his frends, he was enforced to borow plate abrode 
here and there, to furnish hys tables withall[.] He was not onlye be- 
loved, but hadde in great reverence also amonge the frenchmen, for 
y® [sic] through his said accepting of the empire, they had now eskaped 
the suspected wittines of Dioclesiane, and the bloudye hastinesse and 
cruelty of Maximianus. He deceased at Yorke in Brittain, in the .xiii. 
yere of his raign, and was canonised. (sigs. Ri") 


Of course the differing subject matter of the two books made 
for different approaches to the translation of them. The Seneca 
is grave and “morall;’ often sententious; the Eutropius conveys 
historical information, accurate and compressed. Eutropius be- 
longed to a growing company of epitomizers of ancient chronicle 
and history popular with the upstart Tudor nobility and the rising 
literate middle class, as did the translations of Justin’s abridgment of 
Trogus Pompeius, Pomponius Mela, Appian, and Solinus. 

H. B. Lathrop says that the Eutropius 

. takes a very respectable place among the works of information 
translated from the classics at this time. The loquacious address to the 
reader [is] in an elaborate “conceited” style. . . . ‘The version substitutes 


the English for the Latin idiom, is substantially accurate, and shows some 
feeling for dignity of rhythm and freshness of vocabulary. . . .° 


Although an aureate prose style in dedications and prefatory 
addresses was nothing new—witness Berner’s Froissart (1523-1525) 
—when Haward comes to grips with his author, the language can 


8Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman: 1477-1620, 
Univ. of Wis. Stud. in Lang, and Lit., No. 35 (Madison, 1933), p. 177. 
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be as nervous and precise as Elyot’s or that of Brende’s Quintus 

Curtius. He occupies a middle ground between the “exornate” 

styles of some earlier Tudor translators and those who had become 

infected with the virus of euphuism: the sober and laconic temper 

of his original sometimes restrained him,’ but not for too long. 
Here is his definition of benefits: 


A benefyt is a courteouse and frendly deed whyche beyng done 
geveth cause of rejoycing to others, and conceiveth plesure it self in 
doing the same thyng, redy of it self with out constraint to doo that 
whiche it doth: So that it appereth it maketh no matter what the thing 
is that is geven or done, but onely in the minde of the gever. 


(sigs. [B8¥]-Ci") 


This passage may give some hint of the expansionist tendency to 
make two words grow where one had grown before—a vogue that 
affected language often athletic and spare in the Latin original. 
Haward is not so succinct as the “Attic” translators of the seven- 
teenth century—notably Sir Henry Savile or Sir Roger L’Estrange 
(quoted below)—nor is he so verbose as some of the earlier trans- 
lators of Cicero. For the most part he translates phrase for phrase 


(“paraphrase-with-addition”) as Golding did,’ laying open the 
tighter Latin constructions of his original. 
Sometimes his words smack a little of the inkhorn: 


Haward (1569) 


There is not one amonge the very brute bestes that hath not perse- 
verance [sic] of suche good as is done unto him. Againe, there is not 
one of them so wild and saulvage of nature, and hard to be made 
tame, but diligence and paines taking with them, causeth them to forget 
wholly their olde feritie, and love them that keepe them. (sig. [A8¥]) 


Golding (London, 1578) 


Yea even wilde beastes perceive who doo them good: neither is there 
any Beaste so savage, but that by cherishing it, a man shall make it 
tame, and win it too love him. (sig. A3") 


°Cf. Morris W. Croll, “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon? in Schelling Anni- 
versary Papers, [ed. Arthur H. Quinn) (New York, 1923), pp. 117-150, especially 
P- 135. 

10James Wortham, “Arthur Golding and the Translation of Prose? Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XII (1949), 339-367- 
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Lodge (1620) 
Wild Beasts acknowledge good offices. Neither is there any living 
creature so untamed and untractable, that with gentle handling, and 
carefull nourishing, is not made gentle and familiar. (p. 4) 


This expanded sort of translation is best shown by the description 
of inhabitants fleeing an eruption of Aetna, which Seneca gives" as 
an example of filial piety. The passage is picturesque in Haward’s 
detailed embroidery but certainly not warranted by the Latin: 


Texts of 1475, 1490, and later 


. vicere sciculi iuuenes cum ethna maiore vi peragitate in urbes: 
in agros: in magnam insulae partem effudisset incendium: vexerunt 
parentes suos: discessisse creditum est ignes, & utrumque flamma rece- 
dente limitem adapertum per quem transcurrent iuuenes dignissimi: 
qui magna tuto auderent. 


Haward (1569) 

The yong men of Sicily passed far the benefits of their parentes For 
when on a time Etna hill whiche allway burneth over thaccustomed 
maner cast forth flames and in suche sort that the moste part of that 
Iland was sette on fyer thereby, the yong menne that were inhabiting 
those fyred Townes seying the daunger was past all recoverie, and that 
there was no safe, [sic] garde of themselves but to make theyr waye 
amyd the burning flames whyche had altogether environed them as with 
a pale, escape if they could, taking upon their backes their olde and 
impotent parentes of whyche somme for wantte of sight, some for lacke 
of their limmes could not shift any way for themselves, chose rather 
so to hasard their lives, then standing still in their houses or streates to 
be burned so cowardly. Who when they wer thus armed with hardines 
and in sekinge their owne safetie neglected not the dewtie they owed to 
their parentes, the crewell and raginge flames (a straunge thing to tel) 
devidyng themselves as it were to reverence the pyetie of the fact gave 
them free passage a midde them without any whit hurting them. 

(sigs. [Q8¥]-R1’) 
Golding (1578) 

The yoongmen of Sicilie overmatched their Father. For when Mount 
Aetna bursting foorth with greater force than was accustomed, had 
cast foorth his fyre intoo the Townes, intoo the Feeldes, and into the 
greatest parte of the Ilande: they caught up their Parentes, and men 
beleeve that the flames clave a sunder, and withdrawing on either syde 


“Bk. III, Ch. xxxvii, This is Ch. xxxii (sigs. [Q8¥]-R2") in Haward. Seneca repeats 
this story in Bk. VI, Ch. xxxvi. 
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of them, did set open a Gap for those most worthy yoongmen too 
ronne out at, that they might safely performe their greate attempt. 
(sigs. 
Lodge (1614) 

The yong men of Sicily over-came and surmounted their fathers.’ 
For at such time as Mount Aetna was so highly enflamed, that it vomited 
fire upon the Cities and neighbouring Plaines, and had consumed the 
greater part of the Isle, they caried their fathers thence upon their 
backs: It is beleeved that the fire miraculously separated and divided it 
selfe, and that the flames retiring themselves on both sides, opened a 
large passage to suffer those vertuous yong men to travell through it, 
to the end that without danger they might safely performe their great 
attempt. (p. 62) 


Another passage from this same chapter—a passage difficult to 
translate and probably corrupt—is worth giving in four versions: 


Texts of 1475 and 1490 


Vicit patrem imperiosum quidem maulius [sic, for Manlius] qui cum 
ante ad tempus relegatus esset a patre:'* ob adolescentiam brutam 
ac hebetem. 

Haward (1569) 

Manlius in lyke maner who though he happed to have to his Father 
a verye severe and haw tye stomackt man," yet in requiting his benefites 
shewed himself no whit inferiour to him. For when hys Father on a time 
for his riotous and unbrideled youth hadde banished him from hys 
presence. ... (sig. R1Y) 


Golding (1578) 
For when his father had put him away for a tyme, bycause of the 
brutishnesse & dulnesse of his youth. ... (sig. 


Lodge (1620) 
. whereas although hee had beene driven out of his fathers house 


for a time, and sent into the Countrey, because in his youth hee was 
somewhat hard in apprehension... . (p. 63) 


12The revised edition of 1620 reads “overcame, when at such time as Mount Aetna 
who so highly enflamed ...” (p, 62). 


13Lipsius emends this as “ante id tempus relegatus, &c*} and Gruter as “qui quum 
antea in rus relegatus esset a patre” “De beneficiis; Opera Philosophica, ed, M. N. 
Bouillet, II, in Bibliotheca Classica Latina, LXXXIV (Paris, 1827), 459, n. 3. 


14Golding says simply “lordly father” (sig. M1v) ; Lodge’s 1620 edition has “Lordly 
and Imperious father” (p. 63). 
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Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Seneca’s Morals: By Way of Abstract (London, 1678) 


T. Manlius was the son of a sour and imperious father, who banished 
him his house as a blockhead, and a scandal to the family.*® 


Why Haward translated only three of the seven books of De 
beneficiis is hard to discover. All of the early Latin editions give the 
complete text, which Golding and Lodge translated. Perhaps 
Haward was working from a truncated Latin MS, There are, 
however, signs that he had grown weary of his task, because he 
scrimps somewhat toward the end of Book III and quite omits a 
vivid passage (just before the example of the Sicilians carrying their 
parents through the fires of Aetna) recounting the classic—in both 
senses—story of Aeneas carrying Anchises from the ruins of Troy. 
Few Renaissance translators would have left that out, except under 
duress. 

But fortunately, as Haward says in the address “To the Reader” 
prefacing his Eutropius, he worked with a zest for life and for 
lively writing and for those who could not taste “the pleasaunte 


puritye of the Greke and Latine toungues . . ’ but “must neades 
contente themselves to wade only in the troubled streames of 
Translators. . (sigs. B3"). 


Haro.p H. Davis 


15A centennial printing of the 1817 text (New York, 1917), p. 33. 
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Spenser’s Chloris: 
The Countess of Derby 


is SPENSER’S well-known lyric celebrating Queen Elizabeth in the 
April eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender, the ladies of the court, 
in pastoral fashion, pay honor to their sovereign: 


And whither rennes this bevie of Ladies bright, 
raunged in a rowe? 

They bene all Ladyes of the lake behight, 
that unto her goe. 

Chloris, that is the chiefest Nymph of al, 

Of Olive braunches beares a Coronall. (Il. 118-123) 


Although identifications galore have been advanced for most of 
the characters in the Calender, it is noteworthy that no attempt has 
ever been made to identify Chloris. In the Variorum Spenser, 
Charles Osgood, somewhat amazed at this scholarly restraint, sug- 
gests that the compliment might intentionally have been put in such 
general terms so that any prominent lady of the court might claim 
it; yet he also suggests that Chloris might possibly be identified. 
The purpose of this article is, first, to suggest that Chloris most 
probably represents Lady Margaret, countess of Derby, grand- 
daughter of Mary Tudor, the younger sister of Henry VIII; and 
second, to assemble a few pertinent facts about this unfortunate 
lady. 

As the only surviving child of Henry de Clifford, second earl of 
Cumberland, and his first wife, Eleanor, daughter and coheiress of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, the countess of Derby was looked 
upon by many Englishmen as having a good claim to the English 
crown.’ History, however, gives us precious little information 
about her. She was born in 1540; in 1555 married Henry Stanley, 
Lord Strange, who in 1572 became the fourth earl of Derby; sepa- 
rated from him in 1567;° and died in 1596. Stanley kept his wife’s 


1The Minor Poems, |, in The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition, 
ed. Edwin Greenlaw et al. (Baltimore, 1943) , 284. 


*See DNB s.v. “Clifford, Henry de” 
8Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 1566-1579, pp. 33-34, contains a 
letter to Sir William Cecil (July 1567) by Margaret, Lady Strange,about points in her 
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claims to the throne well in the background and apparently suffered 
no molestation on this account.‘ 

Chloris, “the chiefest Nymph of al} I take to be the most impor- 
tant lady at court next to the queen. As granddaughter to Mary 
Tudor, a first cousin once removed from the queen, and a legal heir 
to the throne, the countess of Derby was undoubtedly prominent 
enough to warrant special mention in the Calender. In his listing of 
New Year’s gifts to the queen for January 1579, John Nichols has 
organized the donors in groups according to their social and poli- 
tical importance. At the top of this list in the first category of three 
names comes Margaret, countess of Derby, followed by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and Lord Burghley. In the listing of the queen’ s New Year’s 
gifts to others in 1579, the countess of Derby is again first and re- 
ceives a more expensive gift than any other woman.” 

E. K. glosses Chloris thus: “the name of a Nymph, and signifieth 
greenesse, of whom is sayd, that Zephyrus the Westerne wind 
being in love with her, and coveting her to wyfe, gave her for a 
dowrie, the chiefedome and soveraigntye of al flowres and greene 
herbes, growing on earth?”® This mysterious gloss on Chloris empha- 
sizing the color green and sovereignty is probably a veiled reference 
to the Tudor colors and Tudor sovereignty—to which the countess 
of Derby, as a Tudor, would be a qualified claimant. Two examples 


quarrel with her husband: it outlines an attempt to settle the responsibility for the 
breach and the quarrel over finances. Ibid., pp. 42-43, has a declaration by Mrs, Calf- 
hill (Nov. 1567) in answer to accusations by Lord Strange in which she relates the 
term of her service to Lady Strange, the reconciliations she has made between Lord 
and Lady Strange, and the fact that she has never been paid for nine years’ service 
and has been financially utterly undone. 


4DNB sw. “Stanley, Henry’ Perhaps one good reason for Stanley’s political prog- 
ress under Elizabeth was his separation from his wife. 


5The Progresses, and Public Processions, of Queen Elizabeth, 11 (London, 1805), 
[ 313, 327-328, 331]. (In the more common 1823 edition: II, 65, 81.) Nichols’ listing 
of the queen’s New Year’s gifts for 1579 (as well as for other years) suggests the 
current favorites. In Jan. 1579, for instance, the second category of recipients—earls 
—reveals that Oxford (enemy to the Leicester-Sidney group) and Ormonde (who 
was largely responsible for Henry Sidney’s ignominious recall from Ireland in 1578) 
stood highest in the queen's favor, Oxford received 192 0z., Ormonde, 144 02., 
whereas Leicester received only 100 0z, (The queen’s gifts w ere usually gilt plate 
Keele or Brandon.) Of the knights, Christopher Hatton was far out in front, receiv- 
ing 400 oz. Archbishop Grindal, sequestered, gave no gift to the queen nor received 
any from her and was not mentioned in the list of bishops. 


®The Minor Poems, I, 44. 
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of the use of Tudor green to represent Tudor sovereignty will be 
cited. In many sixteenth-century maps of northern Europe and the 
British Isles, England is colored a Tudor green." Of more recent 
date, the cover of A. L. Rowse’s The England of Elizabeth (1951) 
is in Tudor green with gold lettering in conformity with the Tudor 
crest: a serpent, vert (green), on a mural coronet, or (gold).* 

Apart from the fact that the countess of Derby was, after the 
queen, the first lady of Elizabeth’s court and as such would be 
recognized as “the chiefest Nymph of al? what reason would 
Spenser have to honor her in such covert and mysterious fashion? 
The real reason was undoubtedly the stand Lady Margaret took on 
the Alengon marriage in support of the Leicester-Sidney group—of 
which Spenser was a member—in the last six months of 1579.° 

In a letter to his king dated August 22, 1579, Mendoza, the 
Spanish ambassador to England, wrote that the countess of Derby 
was placed under arrest for discussing, against the queen’s edict, 
Alengon’s coming to England and his projected marriage to Eliza- 
beth.*® Another accusation made against the countess at this time 
was that “she tried to discover by means of witchcraft... whether 
the Queen would live long’ This charge was the same one that 
had been leveled against Elizabeth in 1554-1556, when she and her 
astrologer, Dr. John Dee, were examined by the privy council on 
charges of conjuring and calculating the nativity of King Philip 
and Queen Mary. George Ferrers had recently mirrored this dra- 
matic episode in the life of Elizabeth in the tragedy of Elianor 
Cobham, wife to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, which was added 
to the 1578 edition of the Mirror for Magistrates?” 

The countess of Derby was a prisoner for well over a year after 


7The maps I consulted were in the Huntington Library map collection. 

8] am indebted to Professor F. R Wilson of Oxford for this suggestion. 

*Spenser probably had to be just as cautious and noncommittal in his references 
to the countess as he was in his treatment of the queen as Dido in the November 
eclogue. See my “The Death of a Queen: Spenser’s Dido as Elizabeth? Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 1-11. 


Cal. S. P., Spanish, 1568-1579, p. 692. A daughter of the earl of Bedford was 
also arrested at the same time. 

1Ibid., p. 693. 

12Cf. Lily B. Campbell, “Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and Elianor Cobham 
His Wife in the Mirror for Magistrates? Huntington Library Bulletin, V (1934), 
143-155. 
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her arrest and apparently never fully regained her freedom or the 
queen’s favor. In a letter to Walsingham dated May 1580, she thanks 
Hatton for a certain amount of liberty granted through his medi- 
ation and asks his help for her restoration to the queen’s favor. In 
a letter to Elizabeth (sent through Hatton), she eloquently 
beseeches the queen to consider “‘the wretched estate of a poor 
distressed woman, whose heart, God knoweth, hath long been 
overwhelmed with heaviness through the great loss of your Maj- 
esty’s favour and gracious countenance, which heretofore right 
joyfully did I possess. . . ?”** 

Another letter to Hatton, dated September 1583, reveals that 
the queen’s rigor has somewhat softened and provides an interesting 
study of abasement before royalty. The countess is thankful for 
having been finally allowed, through Hatton’s efforts, to present 
herself within view of her majesty; she now begs the further favor 
of being allowed to kiss “‘her Highness’ hand, which would yield 
me that comfort as no earthly thing the like:”’** This favor was 
probably never granted, for the countess of Derby largely dis- 
appears from view and is not mentioned in Nichols’ listing of New 
Year’s gifts to and from the queen for 1589 (the next listing 
after 1579). 

The queen’s extended punishment of the countess of Derby for 
her expressed opposition to the Alengon marriage—much more 
severe, for instance, than that meted out to the leaders of this oppo- 
sition: Leicester, Walsingham, and Philip Sidney—was probably 
due to the fact that the countess was unfortunate enough to share 
the Blood Royal. The Alengon affair was perhaps a pretext for 
severity toward one whose greatest sin was her legal claim to 
the crown. 

The way that the countess of Derby, first lady of Elizabeth’s 
court in the 1570's, receded into near historical oblivion furnishes an 


18These five letters from Hatton’s “Letter-Book” are in Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (London, 1847), pp. 145- 
150. In the second letter the countess seeks to be allowed to live in a house of her 
“Cousin Sackford” at Clerkenwell (Sackford, master of requests, was related to Sir 
Henry Sidney). In the letter to the queen the countess is thankful for being allowed 
to go to Sackford’s house. The letter to Walsingham reveals that earlier she had 
been in the custody of an unnamed kinsman. 


14]bid., pp. 346-347. 
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interesting glimpse of royal tyranny and links her with an earlier 
victim, Lady Katherine Grey, chief maid of honor of Elizabeth’s 
court in 1560, who for a somewhat different reason Suffered even 
harsher treatment.’° 

From the punishment visited upon the countess of Derby, “chief- 
est Nymph” of Elizabeth’s court in 1579, Spenser undoubtedly 
learned that it was the part of political wisdom not to honor those 
who had a possible claim to the throne. It is significant that in 1590 
he wrote no dedicatory sonnet to Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, 
the countess of Derby’ s eldest son, in his dedicatory sonnets accom- 
panying the first three books of The Faerie Queene—an omission 
for which Nash slyly rebuked Spenser."* 

Leicester cuts across the story of the countess of Derby, for in 
1579—apparently without the queen’s knowledge or permission— 
he arranged the marriage of the countess’ eldest son to Alice 
Spencer, daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, who was related 
to the poet of the Calender. In 1584 a mysterious R. F, in a lengthy 
letter “to his friend? rehearses many of the common charges against 
Leicester. Among these is that Leicester “discourages the nobility: 


witness his marrying the Earl of Derby’s son and heir to the daughter 
of a mean knight... which had nearly cost him Her Majesty’s 


15Lady Katherine Grey, daughter of the duchess of Suffolk, whose mother was 
sister to Henry VIII, was married secretly to Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, in 
1560. The marriage was discovered shortly before the birth of a son. The queen was 
furious, not only because she was not consulted in the marriage, but especially be- 
cause—through the will of Henry VIII and two acts of parliament—any legitimate 
child of Lady Katherine’s stood next in the succession to the throne, Elizabeth 
threw the offenders into prison and in 1562 had an ecclesiastical commission declare 
the marriage null and the child illegitimate. In 1568 Lady Katherine died from her 
harsh treatment. 

Edith Rickert, in her allegorical interpretation of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
has popularized the fate of Lady Katherine Grey. See her “Political Propaganda and 
Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream)? Modern Philology, XXI1 (1923), 53-87, 
133-154. 

16The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald McKerrow, I (London, 1904), 243- 
245. Cf. Kelsie Harder, “Nashe’s Rebuke of Spenser? Notes and Queries, CXCVIII 
(1953), 145-156. Apart from political reasons this omission would have been most 
surprising, since Ferdinando Stanley in 1579 married Alice Spencer, daughter of 
Sir John Spencer of Althorp, who belonged to a family that Spenser claimed re- 
lationship with (and they acknowledged the relationship). In 1591 Spenser dedi- 
cated his Teares of the Muses to Lady Strange, and in his Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe (published in 1595) he honored her and her two sisters and emphasized his 
connections with this noble family. Cf. Alexander C. Judson, The Life of Edmund 
Spenser (Baltimore, 1945), pp. 5-7. 
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favour:’"’ This secret marriage (which most probably the queen did 
not hear about until later) would certainly appear sinister in the light 
of political developments of 1579, for Elizabeth had been given to 
understand that before she married Alencon parliament would insist 
that an heir to the crown be named. Elizabeth was also doubtless 
aware of the rumor that as soon as a successor was declared she would 
be unseated."* Since Lord Strange or his mother might possibly have 
been named (the Protestant majority in parliament would probably 
not accept Mary Stuart), the position of both was somewhat 
perilous. 

As far as I know, Elizabethan historians have never pointed out 
the real reason for the fall of the countess of Derby from royal 
favor. Her story, then, deserves to be told not only because she is 
historically important but also because she is probably Spenser’s 
Chloris—the mysterious and hitherto unidentified “chiefest Nymph 
of al} who (in the April eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender) 
carries the crown of olive branches that symbolizes the years of 
peace Elizabeth has brought to England. 

Paut E. McLane 


7Cal. S. P., Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 136-138. 


8See Mendoza’s letter to the king of Spain of Oct. 16, 1579. Cal. S. P, Sp., 1568- 
1579, 702-704. 
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Greene’s Gwydonius: 
A Study in Elizabethan Plagiarism 


OR SOME YEARS we have known that Robert Greene’s novels were 
F indebted to George Pettie’s A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleas- 
ure. René Pruvost has briefly discussed parallels of plot and situation 
and has traced Greene’s frequent references to characters in Pettie;’ 
C. J. Vincent has indicated, although very inadequately, that Greene 
borrowed specific passages.’ But since Pruvost was primarily inter- 
ested in the evolution of the novel, and Vincent in the evolution 
and degeneration of euphuism, neither examined the extent of 
Greene’s verbal indebtedness. Pruvost ignored the matter; Vincent 
was content to offer a few short parallels, most of which do not actu- 
ally come directly from Pettie at all. The present study has a differ- 
ent focus; it concerns the plundering from Pettie in a single novel, 
one made familiar to modern readers by its presence in the Every- 
man Library: Gwydonius. The Carde of Fancie (1584).° 

Greene, by the standards of any age, was a plagiarist, and a pla- 
giarist by the carload in his first novels. During his period of literary 
apprenticeship, if one can use so dignified a term to describe it, he 
was no conscientious apprentice. Rather, he was a literary quilt 
maker. How many works help account for Gwydonius I do not 
know, but two of the major ones, certainly, were his own earlier 
Mamillia (1583)* and Pettie’s Petite Pallace. And from a few such 
sources he may well have patched together the entire novel. The 


1Robert Greene et ses Romans (1558-1592): Contribution a THistoire de la 
Renaissance en Angleterre (Paris, 1938). Pruvost thinks the influence of Pettie be- 
comes particularly evident in Arbasto, which appeared shortly after Gwydonius. 
With respect to Greene’s shift to tragic narrative this may be true, but that is all. 
I suspect that direct verbal indebtedness to Pettie ceases after Gwydonius, any 
apparent borrowings being instead repetitions of Pettie-pilferings in Mamillia or 
Gwydonius. This is at least true of all parallels other than commonplaces that I 
have observed, but I have not examined the matter carefully. 

2“Pettie and Greene? Modern Language Notes, LIV (1939), 105-111. 


38For all other works of Greene I cite Alexander B, Grosart’s The Life and Com- 
plete Works (London, 1881-1886). Since he edited Gwydonius from the second 
edition (1587), however, I include his pagination in brackets for easy reference 
but cite the Huntington Library’s copy of the first edition. 

4Greene’s habit of borrowing from his own work has long been known, but the 
extensive indebtedness to Mamillia in Gwydonius has never been shown. Pruvost 
was wholly unaware of it. C. J. Vincent, once again, in “Further Repetitions in the 
Works of Robert Greene? Philological Quarterly, XVIII (1939), 73-77, briefly 
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use of his own work was perhaps legitimate though not to his credit 
as an artist; the use of Pettie transcends any Elizabethan notions 
about legitimate “imitation” Both works he apparently knew suffi- 
ciently well to skip at will from part to part, seizing on whatever 
would fit his needs; at times, instead, he may merely have inserted 
additions into his draft as he ran across appropriate passages in the 
two earlier works. A single passage from Gwydonius, with its 
sources, will illustrate the general characteristics of his method. The 


Petite Pallace® 


187.15-20: “Good God what 
fiery flames of fancy doe frye 
within mee? what desyre, what 
lust? what hope, what trust? 
what care, what dispaire? what 
feare, what fury? that for mee 
which have alwaies lyved free 
and in pleasure, to be tormented 
therewith, seemeth little better 
then the bitter pangues of death.’ 
153-23-29: “Good God where are 
now beecome those lofty lookes 
I was wonte to use to lovers? 
Where are the coy countenances, 
the haughty wordes, the solemne 
salutacions, the dainty dealings, 
the curious congies, and sutch 


first half is from Pettie, the second half from Mamillia. 


Gwydonius 
Sigs. I2¥-I3¥ [IV, 90-92]: 
. . . what fierie flames of fancie 
doo frie within mee? what desire, 
what lust, what hope, what trust, 
what care, what dispaire, what 
feare, what furie? that to be 
payned wyth these perplexed 
assions, to me that never felt the 
force of them before, is no lesse 
dolour than death it selfe, bee it 
never so dyrefull. O Gods, where 
are nowe become those loftye 
lookes I used to Valericus? Where 
is the disdaynefull dealynges, the 
coye countenaunces, the curyous 
congies, the causeless crueltie? ... 
did I disdaine to looke at the lure, 


like? Alas now I am made to 
stoupe without stale, to come 
without call or lure, yea to the 


and shall I now stoope without 
stall, come without call: yea, and 
to such an emptie fist, O lawlesse 


examined Mamillia repetitions in the entire Greene canon, but he in no way suggests 
their importance to Gwydonius. A brief list of major parallels as they appear in 
Grosart can give some indication of this importance: (II, 22; IV, 53f.); (II, 33; IV, 
49); (II, 39; IV, orf.); CII, 57£.; IV, 127); (II, 58f.; IV, 49-51); (II, 60; IV, 54, 169); 
(II, 61f.; IV, 54f., 105); (Il, 63f.; IV, 106f.); (II, 66; IV, 145f.); (Il, 67; IV, 123); 
(II, 68; TV, 124f.); (II, 87f.; IV, 91); (II, 93; IV, 130); (II, 100; IV, 115); (II, 116f.; 
IV, 153f.); (Il, 122; IV, 92); (II, 123f.; IV, 172); (II, 128-131; IV, 92, ro1f., 120-122). 
Several of these passages originate in Pettie, cf. n. 20 below. Parallels in the second 
part of Mamillia (1593) are minor, being little but collocations of sententious images, 
which may or may not reflect borrowing. 


‘I cite page and line from the edition by Herbert Hartman (New York, 1938). 


The lineation helps show how Greene moves from part to part within a single 
passage. 
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empty fist?’® 153.21-23: “O love 
without law, O rage without rea- 
son, O will without wit, O fansy 
fraught full of fury and frensy”’ 


Mamillia, Il 

87-88: “Alas, what will they say, 
that praysed me for my vertue? 
will they not as fast disprayse 
me for my vice? will not my 
father fret, my kinsfolke cry out, 
my friendes be sory, my enemies 
laugh me to scorne? yea, will 
not al the world wonder, to see 
me of late given to chastitie, and 
now shake handes with virgin- 
itie? to yeeld my deerest Jewel 
and chiefest treasure unto the 
straunger?” 39: “... the greatest 
flowe hath the soonest ebbe: the 
sorest tempest hath the most so- 
daine calm: y® hottest love hath 
the coldest end: and of the deep- 
est desire oftentimes ensueth the 
deadliest hate” 88: “But I... cast 
my corne, I wotte not where; and 
am lyke to reape, I know not 
what.’ 122: “. . . can I strive 
against that which is styrred by 
the Starres? can I pervert that 
which is placed by the Planettes? 
can I drive out that, which is de- 
creed by the destinies?” 128-129: 
“But “an need I make this excla- 
mation against fortune, sith I am 
not the first, nor shall not be the 
last whom the frantick frensie of 
flittering fancie hath with more 
wrong, & greater vantage pitti- 
ously expressed. . . 


Love, O witlesse will , O fancie, 
fraught full of phrensie and furie. 
Alasse ... what will they say, that 
praised me for my vertue? will 
they not as fast dispraise me for 
my vanitie, wil not my father 
fret, my kinsfolke crie out, my 
friendes be sorrie, my foes and es- 
pecially Valericus, laugh me to 
scorne, and triumph of this my 
mishap: yea, wil not all y® world 
wonder to see me alate given to 
chastitie, and now shake hands 
with virginitie, to yeeld my deer- 
est jewell & chiefest treasure in- 
to y® hands of a stragling straun- 
ger....For the greatest flowe hath 
the soonest ebbe, the sorest tem- 
pest hath the most sodaine calme, 
the hottest love hath the coldest 
end, and of the deepest desire oft 
times ensueth the deadlyest hate: 
so that she... may cast her corne 
she knowes not where, and reapes 
she wots not what. ... can I denie 
that which the destinies have de- 
creede, is it in my power to per- 
vert that which the Planets have 
placed? can I resist that which is 
stirred up by the starres? No, 
what neede I then make this ex- 
clamation, sith I am not the first 
nor shall not be the last whom the 
frantike phrensie of flickering 
fancie, hath with more wrong 
and greater vauntage piteously 
oppressed. 


6Greene had already used this last sentence in Mamillia (Il, 122), in a passage 
from which he borrows below, but differences show he is again working directly 


from Pettie. 


?The long remainder of this speech Greene uses extensively in later parts of 
Gwydonius, see n. 4 above. The present passage he completes with further aid from 


Pettie. 
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I do not wish in this paper to examine the use of Mamillia; its ex- 
tent is but barely suggested by my note 4 above. But the generaliza- 
tions in the following paragraph depend in part on an awareness of 
both sources for Gwydonius. Pedestrian repetition from each, of the 
kind indicated above, recurs frequently through the first two thirds 
of Gwydonius, especially in those portions that concern the hero- 
ine’s relationship with her two suitors. As Pruvost has said, 


L’amour . . . leur inspire une série de monologues, de discours, de re- 
qucétes, de refus, demi-refus, demi-aveux, aveux complets, complaintes, 
ou explosions de joie, si abondante que leur histoire semble avoir été con- 
tée, dans une trés large mesure, parce qu’elle pouvait servir de support a 
des morceaux oratoires. 


(p- 173) 


For such development, with its stock situations, stock characteriza- 
tions, and stock speeches, it was easy for Greene to find passages 
elsewhere that might be adapted with little alteration. And usually, 
if the present evidence is an indication of his general practice, he 
made few alterations beyond those demanded by: differences in the 
narrative situation. His work as reflected in Gwydonius is that of a 
hasty, or at least an unimaginative, hack. One may suspect, perhaps 
unfairly, that the ready availability of usable sources helped Greene 
determine his choice of plot and of incident, that his sources became 
primary causes, means which determined ends. Thus his repetition in 
Gwydonius of passages from earlier works is most significant, per- 
haps, in characterizing his novel as a whole. The bare skeleton of his 
plot, a thoroughly conventional one in the early 1580's, admitted 
such amorous soliloquies, conversations, and letters, such speeches of 
counseling parents or friends, as he could readily find in the litera- 
ture of the time. He had to tie his action together with bits of his 
own prose, though even this was not always necessary; he had to 
make a few additions to meet his notions of contemporary stylistic 
demands; but his novel was in effect half written before he began to 
write it. 

In the last third of Gwydonius, however, Greene turned much 
more to unadorned storytelling as if in haste to bring his book to a 
close. He had done enough. The romance of the heroine’s brother 
with Gwydonius’ sister is developed little more than the narrative 
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pattern absolutely required; there had to be matched marriages at the 
end. As one might expect, in this portion borrowings are relatively 
infrequent and often sound like half-conscious echoes rather than 
direct thefts. 

The very fact that Greene plundered so literally from Pettie 
makes stylistic comparison of the parallels rather unrewarding. One 
can perhaps learn more about Greene’s stylistic aims by studying 
passages he did not borrow—if any such exist—though, of course, 
even his literal use of Pettie indicates a good deal about those aims. 
A few observations are worth making, however, about his altera- 
tions of Pettie. Concerning the longer passages as wholes, one can 
say little. Frequently Greene changed the order of sentences, 
clauses, or phrases in his source but for no inferable artistic reason of 
either sense or style; it appears merely that one passage on a page 
caught his eye or his fancy before another. 

Vincent claimed that Greene’s general inclination was to expand 
Pettie, to multiply ten for one the similes, proverbs, and alliterations 
of his original, and to introduce an abundance of the unnatural natu- 
ral history which Pettie unfortunately lacked. On the whole, except 
with respect to alliteration, what he says is true of Greene’s style in 
comparison with Pettie’s, but he was mistaken in implying that it is 
generally true within the passages actually borrowed from Pettie. 
Here Greene eliminates as often as he adds, and he usually makes no 
significant change at all; sometimes, it is true, he expands, and on a 
few occasions, extensively. In most cases he does so with a stock of 
commonplaces or with sententiae based on pseudonatural history.* 
Not surprisingly, he makes use of the prime instance of such natural 
history in Pettie (sig. E2”), but it is more interesting to see what he 
does to a second passage. In the source for the parallel on sigs. [4¥-I5* 
quoted below, Pettie twice employs similes, from what might ve 
called genuine natural history, about the effect of air upon wounds 
and of ashes upon coals. Greene, with no warrant I know of, intro- 
duces the boar and the scorpion as producers of such wounds and re- 
places the mere coals with an imaginary “stone of Armenia? Thus he 


8A notable instance is replaced by ellipses in the quotation from sig. Er1v below. 
One must examine the original contexts to discover adequately Greene’s alternate 
contraction and expansion of Pettie, 
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debases Pettie’s content for the sake of some invented unnatural his- 
tory in a laborless imitation of Euphues.’ 

Within individual sentences, Greene’s few stylistic alterations gen- 
erally tend to increase or accentuate the already heavy parallelism of 
phrases or clauses, sometimes by an effective condensation.” But 
such changes are slight. His treatment of alliteration deserves a bit 
more attention, since Vincent claimed that he characteristically in- 
creased that of Pettie, Although true of the passage Vincent used to 
support his assertion,” it is not true in general. Pettie, after all, had 
enough alliteration to satisfy even Greene, Occasionally Greene in- 
creases it, usually he retains it, frequently he eliminates some of it. 
More important, he sometimes substitutes for the simple sequential 
alliteration of Pettie the more complex alliteration of parallel syn- 
tactical elements that Lyly had popularized.” 

The following passages, representing slightly less than one third 
of the indebtedness to Pettie, should suffice to illustrate Greene’s 
method and to support the generalizations above. 


Petite Pallace 

138.29-32: 

And as the spider feeleth if her 
web bee prickt but with the point 
of a pin, so if our childred [sic] 
bee touched but with the least 
trouble that is, wee feele the force 
of it to perce us to the hart. 
139.29-30: 

... Why hath not nature caused 
love to ascend as well as discend? 


248.11-26: 
Cicero was of this opinion, that 
the greatest doubt which doth 


Gwydonius 

Sig. B2v [IV, 16]: 

. .. as the Spider feeleth if her 
web be prickt but with the point 
of a pin, so if they [our children] 
be toucht but with the least 
trouble, we feele the paines there- 
of with prickking griefe to pinch 
us. Why hath not nature then 
caused love to ascend as wel as to 
descend.... 


Sig. [IV, 18-19]: 
Sonne (quoth he) there is no 
greater doubt which dooeth more 


®*For a discussion of such irresponsible affectation see D. C. Allen, “Science and 
Invention in Greene’s Prose? PMLA, LIII (1938), 1007-18. Greene exhibits it also 


in his revision on sig. E2r. 


10See, for example, the end of the passage from sig. B3v below. 


The first sentence of the first parallel quoted below, from sig. Bzv. Even here 
Vincent was somewhat misled by a misprint in Grosart, whose repetition of the 
words “so if they be toucht” makes the sentence almost unintelligible. 


12See below, sigs. Mzv, N2vf, (in part), 03"; perhaps it is only coincidence that 
this kind of alteration appears mainly in the later borrowings. 
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most deepely distressee a younge 
man, is to determine with him- 
selfe, what life in this life it bee 
best to enter into: wherein no 
doubt hee had reason, for... 
there is sutch a confused Chaos of 
conceits in yong mens heads, that 
our wits are confounded with 
them, are lost as it were in a Laby- 
rinth, not findinge any way out: 
so that... we are assone in one 
vaine, as soone in another, and so 
many vaines so many vanities: if 
vertue draweth us one way, vice 
driveth us another way: if profite 
perswade one way, pleasure pro- 
voketh us another way: if wit 
way one way, will wresteth an- 
other way: if friends counsel one 
way, fancy forceth us another 
Way... 


59.14-22: 

O friendly fortune if continually 
hereafter thou furiously frowne 
upon mee, yet shall I all the dayes 
of my life count my selfe bound 
unto thee for the onely pleasure 
which this day thou hast done 
mee, in givinge mee occasion of 
talke with her, whose aungels 
voice made sutch heavenly har- 
mony to my heavy heart, that 
where before it was plunged in 
perplexity, it is now placed in 
felicity, and where before it was 
oppressed with care, it is nowe 
refreshed with comfort. 


59.26-28: 

But alas how true do I trie that 
saying, that every commodity 
hath a discommodity annexed 
unto it.... 


deepely distresse the minde of a 
young man, then to determine 
with himselfe what course of life 
is best to take, for there is such 
a confused Chaos of contrarie 
conceipts in young wits, that 
whiles they looke for that they 
cannot like, they are lost in such 
an endles Laberinth, as neither 
choice nor chance can draw 
them out to their wished desires, 
for so manie vaines so many vani- 
ties: if vertue draweth one way, 
vice driveth another way: as 
profit perswades them, so plesure 
provokes them: as wit weigheth, 
will wresteth: if friends counsell 
them to take this, fancie forceth 
them to choose that, 


Sig. [IV, 45-46]: 
... for the sight of my Goddesse 
hath so salved my fore-passed 
sorrowes, her sweete words hath 
so healed my heavye woundes, 
that where before I was plunged 
in perplexitie, I am nowe placed 
in felicitie: where before I was 
oppressed with care, I am 
now refreshed with comfort. O 
friendly Fortune, if from hence- 
foorth thou furiouslye frowne 
uppon me, . yet this 4 
friendlye courtesie shall bee suf- 
ficient to countervayle all future 
enormityes. 

But alas, I see . . . everye com- 
moditie [hath] his discommodity 
annexed. ... 
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246.20-24: 

... true friends... are rather 
like the stoane of Scilicia, which 
the more it is beaten the harder 
it is: or like spices, which the 
more they are pounded, the 
sweeter they are.... 


61.6-15: 

And though frowning fortune 
tossed him for a while in y*® tem- 
pestious seas of adversiti, yet at y° 
length he arrived at the haven of 
estate. And though at 
the first my ship be shaken with 
angry blastes, yet in time I doubt 
not but to be safely landed on 
the shore, and have my share of 
that which the showres of shroad 
fortune shall keepe mee from. 
Hee is not worthy to sucke the 
sweete who hath not first savored 
the sower. 


60.2 3-25: 

Yea if I should spend the most 
precious bloud in my body in the 
pursuite of so pereles a peece, I 


would count it . . . welbestow- 


I11.2-5, 14: 
And for secrecy in your affaires, 
assure your selfe, that never 


Sig. [IV, 46]: 

... She will proove like the Stone 
of Silicia, which the more it is 
beaten the harder it is: or like the 
spices of Jonia, which the more 
they are pounded the lesse savour 
they yeelde. .. 


Sig. E2v [IV, 47-48]: 

And shall I then . . . be feared 
with the tempestuous Seas of ad- 
versitye, when as at lenghth I shall 
arrive at the Haven of happie 
estate: shall I dread to have my 
shippe shaken with some angrie 
blastes, hoping to bee safelye 
landed on the shoare, and so have 
my share of that, which the 
showers of shrewde Fortune for 
a time hath denied me. No, no, 
Dulcia non meruit, qui non gus- 
tauit amara."* Hee is not worthye 
to sucke the sweete, which hath 
not first savoured the sower.... 
Neyther is hee worthye of so 
heavenlye a Dame as Castania, 
that would not spende the most 
precious bloud in his bodye, in 
the pursute of so peerelesse a 
peece. 


Sig. 14” [IV, 95]: 
. .. assure thy selfe, I will be so 
secrete in thy affaires, as ever 


18Vincent, citing this passage, notes the euphuistic addition, “of lonia? for which 
Greene had no authority beyond his imagination, He does not note that in altering 
Pettie’s application for the pair of sententiae, Greene has just as casually reversed 
the content of the commonplace on spices. He uses it unreversed on sig. Sit. The 
validity or invalidity of such sententiae makes little difference to him. Cf. J. S. Wild, 
“Some Problems of Euphuistic Narrative: Robert Greene and Henry Wotton? 


Studies in Philology, XLV (1948), 165-171. 


14For Greene’s Latin insertion see Richard Taverner, Proverbes or Adagies 
({London], 1545, sig. H3", on Erasmus’ Necque mel, necque apes: “To this agreeth 
that is commonly sayde. Dulcia non meruit qui non gustavit amara. That is to say 
he hath not deserved ye swet, which hath not tasted the sowre? 
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Pithias to his Damon, Pylades to 
his Orestes, nor Gysippus to his 
Titus was more true. 

Icilius hearing this friendly dis- 
course could not but say. ... 


I11.22-112.6: 


But touching the cause of my 
perplexity I must crave pardon if 
I make courtsy to disclose it, for 
that many evils cary this nature, 
rather to bee concealed with 
griefe, then revealed in hope of 
releife. And as a greene wound 
by taking the aire spredeth far- 
ther abroad and is the hardlier 
healed, so I thinke my tormente 
and greife beeinge once discov- 
ered, would not bee so easely 
cured. If (sayth his frend) the 
originall of your evil proceede of 
love ..., then undoubtedly the 


more it is uncovered the sooner 


is it cured, for as coales of fire 
covered cloase with ashes keepe 
their heate longe time, but lying 
open soone waxe colde and 
blacke, so the firy flames of love 
raked up in silence, burne furi- 
ously within a man, but beeinge 
by discourse disclosed they soone 
convert from flame to fume 
and smoake. Wherefore (good 
freinde) sticke not to imparte 
unto mee this matter which doth 
import you so nere,... 


Lampana was to her Ladie Cleo- 
phila. 

Castania hearing this friendly 
discourse of Melytta, thought. ... 


Sigs. [IV, 96]: 

But touching the pensive passions 
which thus diversly perplexed 
me, I aunswere, that as he which 
is wounded of the Bores tuske, if 
his sore take aire is verie hardly 
healed, as hee which stroken with 
a Scorpion if his wound take 
wind can never be cured: so 
madame, many inward maladies 
carry this nature, that if they be 
once discovered they are far the 
more hardly recovered, that it is 
better to conceale them with 
griefe, then reveale them in hope 
of releefe. 

Not so Castania, your principle 
is not true, for if your passions 
proceeded of love, ... yet un- 
doubtedly y* more it is discov- 
ered,. the sooner it is cured, for 
as the stone of Armenia beeing 
covered with sande, burneth 
most extreamly, and no sooner 
taketh aire but it cooleth, so the 
firie flames of love raked up in 
silence, frie most furiously, but 
beeing by discourse disclosed, 
they soone convert from flame to 
fume and smoke. Wherfore good 
Castania impart unto me the mat- 
ter which doeth import thee so 
neere. ... 


15Lyly was able to retain the male names for Euphues—see The Complete Works 
of John Lyly, ed. R. Warwick Bond (Oxford, 1902), I, 198—but Greene had to 


adapt the passage for a female speaker. 
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178.28-31: 

But assure your selfe this, I have 
not shewed my selfe heretofore 
in love so colde and fainte, as 
hereafter you shall finde mee in 
affection fervent and faithfull. 


179.2-3: 

Thus ready to restoare the injury 
I have done you with any curtesy 
convenient to my maydenly es- 
state. ... 


231.22-23: 
What constancy is to bee hoped 
for in kytes of Cressids kinde? 


31.22-27: 
No it is that churle Synnatus that 


soweth the sede of my sorrow 


. .. and shall hee swim in blisse, 
and I lie drencht in deepe di- 
spaire? 


88.24-26: 

For I know the fashion of you 
men is by your subtelty to de- 
ceive our simplicity, and by a 
fewe filed woordes to bring us 
into a fooles paradise.*” 


215.14-17: 

But the sunne beeinge at the 
highest, declineth: and the Sea 
beeinge at full tide, ebbeth: 


Sig. M2v [IV, 122-123]: 

Assure thy selfe in liew of this 
thy love, thou hast not heereto- 
fore found me so disdainfull, as 
heerafter thou shalt find me 
dutifull, . . . being redie to re- 
store the injurie I have offered 
thee, with anye courtesie that 
thou maist eyther honestly re- 
quire, or I justly affoord. 


Sig. N2™¥ [IV, 132]: 
. .. what courtesie is there to bee 
founde in such Kytes of Croe- 
sus*® kinde, or what constancie is 
there to bee hoped for. .. . 


Sigs. N2v-N3" [IV, 134]: 
Shee is not the worker of thy 
woe, but he is the sower of thy 
sorrowe. And... shall he swimme 
in wealth, and I sinke in want? 
shall he bath in blisse, and I waile 
in woe? 


Sig. O3" [IV, 145]: 

. .. doo you suppose mee . . . so 
addicted to selfe love, as by a few 
filed phrases to be brought into a 
fooles Paradice: knowing that it 
is the fashion of men by their 
fained subtiltie to deceive our 
faithfull simplicitie. 

Sig. P2* [IV, 153]: 

... the Sunne being at the high- 


est declineth, the Sea being at full 
tide ebbeth: calme continueth 


16An obvious misprint; cf. also Morris Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), 
K 116, p. 359. Greene had already used Pettie for a corresponding passage in 
Mamnillia (Il, 16), with “Cressids? correctly. 


17A|so used in Mamnillia (II, 131-132). 
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caulme continueth not longe not long without a storme, 
without a storme, neither is neither is happinesse had long 
happinesse had longe without without heavinesse. . . .”* 
heavinesse. .. . 


While the above parallels indicate quite adequately the character- 
istics of Greene’s procedure, a few readers may desire in summary 
form the remainder of the evidence. The table below includes only 
clear instances of indebtedness to Pettie, with a few marginal cases 
from the last part of the novel, where Greene’s copybook indebted- 
ness is slight. Of Pettie’s twelve stories Greene actively used eleven; 
he ignored “Tereus and Progne; and proved especially fond of 
“Germanicus and Agrippina” (pp. 56-84), “Icilius and Virginia” 
(pp. 103-125), “Admetus and Alcest” (pp. 126-146), and “Curiatus 
and Horatia” (pp. 167-184). 


Petite Pallace Gwydonius 
138.4-5 Sig. [IV, 17] 
269.3 1-270.4 Cr [IV, 22] 
77.30-78.2 Dr [IV, 32] 
61.27-31 Er’ [IV, 44] 
62.8-30 E3' [IV, 49] 
176.17-20 Eq [IV, 53] 
151.20-25 [IV, 55] 
23.5-8 [IV, 60] 
105.22-27; 106.7-10 Gr' [IV, 64] 
218.18-21 G2"-G3 [TV, 69] 
219.1-11 [IV, 6of.] 
266.22-24 Ir’ [IV, 88] 
188.18-25; 128.4-10 [IV, 93-94] 
109.3 3-110.3 94] 
110.12-19 [TV, 95] 
112.9-32 [IV, 97-98] 
94.28-29; 216.9-10; [IV, 102] 

221.30-33 


8Though this, and the — listed from sig. R1™ below, are the closest parallels 


to Pettie in the last third of Gwydonius, neither is a direct borrowing. The first, 
including several more lines, is from Mamillia (II, 116), the second almost verbatim 
from the same work (II, 123). I include these two examples of a common element. — 
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172.1§-22 

177-377 

178.1-3 
134.26-32 

17.5-73 257-14-18 
170.17-20; 171.2-3 
140.15-18 
110.8-9 

106.3 1-32 
130.2-6 
180.12-13 
229.3 3-2 30.4 
29.1 1-14 


19See n. 18 above. 


[IV, rro-111] 
Mri [IV, 118] 
M1" [IV, 119] 
M2" [IV, 123] 
[IV, 132] 
N2’ [IV, 133-134] 
[IV, 137] 
Nq 139] 
O4' [IV, 147] 
Pr [IV, 150] 
[IV, 168] 
Ri’ [IV, 172] 
Si [TV, 183] 


Rosert W. Dent 
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A Suggested New Source in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses for Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 


r Is an interesting fact that the sullen and louring behavior of 
Adonis in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis has not been ade- 
quately explained in terms of the author’s known or conjectured 
sources in Ovid’s Metamorphoses.’ Of these sources, the Salmacis- 
Hermaphroditus story of Book IV, in its account of a green youth 
forcibly wooed by a nymph—Salmacis and Venus use very similar 
devices in love—comes closest to providing a prototype of Shake- 
speare’s hero. There is, however, an important difference. Hermaph- 
roditus’ behavior is characterized by youthful shamefacedness and 
diffidence in the face of unmaidenly advances, Adonis’ behavior by 
scorn and disdain. Adonis burns with bashful shame, it is true, but 
at the same time he turns a dark, disliking eye on his companion 
and hardens his heart. It is this flinty quality in Adonis’ behavior 
that distinguishes him from such salad youths as Narcissus and 
Hermaphroditus and that thus lessens their credibility as possible 
source figures. No satisfactory explanation for this aspect of 
Adonis’ deportment has, to my knowledge, been found in the 
Metamorphoses. 

Much ingenuity has instead been expended in discovering even 
remotely similar behavior on the part of the hero in the pertinent 
works of such contemporary writers as Constable, Lodge, Spenser, 
Greene, and certain Italian expositors of the Venus-Adonis theme. 
Thomas Lodge, for example, in his Scillaes Metamorphosis offers a 
brief scene involving a disaffected lover, which is sometimes com- 
pared to Shakespeare’s more extended treatment. Here the principal, 
Glaucus, who is infatuated with the nymph Scylla, is struck by 
Cupid’s leaden arrow and loses his affection, assuming such indiffer- 
ence that he brings about her death. Two specific references in 

1These sources are the Echo-Narcissus story (Bk. III), the Salmacis-Hermaphro- 
ditus story (Bk. IV), the Meleager incident (Bk. VIII), and (principally) the 
Venus-Adonis story (Bk. X). For discussions of sources, see C. Knox Pooler, Shake- 
speare’s Poems (London, 1927), pp. vii-liii; A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: 
The Poems, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 390-405; T. W. Baldwin, 
On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems @& Sonnets (Urbana, Ill., 1950); 


Geoffrey Bullough, Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 1 (New York, 
1957). 
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Lodge’s poem to the Venus-Adonis tale* suggest that Scillaes Meta- 
morphosis may have influenced, or have been influenced by, Venus 
and Adonis, but this has never been satisfactorily shown. 

Of course, hints as to Adonis’ character are available from 
Shakespeare’s own, or attributed, work. The allusion to Cytherea 
and Adonis in The Taming of the Shrew’ is surely valueless in this 
connection, except insofar as it seems to be in the Salmacis- 
Hermaphroditus tradition and to afford word and situation parallels 
with the Cytherea/Venus-Adonis sonnets (IV, VI, IX, and XI) of 
The Passionate Pilgrime (1599). In these “narrative” sonnets there 
are decided echoes of the Salmacis-Hermaphroditus story (IV, V1) 
and of Venus and Adonis (IX, X1); but here we find a tender- 
nibbling and fugitive Adonis, not the angry young man of Venus.* 

In my mind, Shakespeare is developing in Venus and Adonis a 
theme of the classical narrative that turns on Ovid’s remark in 
Arthur Golding’s translation, 


And every day more beawtifull than other he [Adonis] becam. 
That in the end Dame Venus fell in love with him: whereby 
He did revenge the outrage of his mothers villanye.* 


Although contemporaries of Shakespeare differed in their inter- 
pretations of this passage—even Ovid seems to contradict himself 
in absolving Cupid but blaming Venus for Myrrha’s offenses—at 
least one qualified fellow poet, as we shall see, took the position 
that Adonis’ sullenness constituted the revenge that Ovid speaks of. 
Such a view deserves an examination. 

In the Metamorphoses, tenth book, the story of Venus and 


2(London, 1589), sigs. and Crt. 
3Induction, ii.51-55. 


‘In considering the validity of all these and other possible sources and analogues, 
it is worth observing that, in order to heighten his artistic effect, Shakespeare may 
quite deliberately have chosen extremes—have depicted Adonis’ behavior as being as 
unlike Venus’ as possible: cold, not hot; leaden, not fiery; hard, not soft and smooth. 


5. . . Metamorphosis (London, 1567), Bk. X, sig. S3¥. Ovid wrote “, . . iam 
iuvenis, iam vir, iam se formosior ipso est, iam placet et Veneri matrisque ulciscitur 
ignes” In Metamorphoses, Loeb Classical Library (New York, 1916), II, Bk. X, ll. 
523-524. Rolfe Humphries (Ovid: Metamorphoses (Bloomington, Ind., 1955]) ren- 


ders this: . .. [Adonis is] more handsome 


Than he had ever been, exciting even 
The goddess Venus, and thereby avenging 
His mother’s passion. 
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Adonis is the last in a sequence of stories (three of them popular in 
Elizabethan amorous-narrative poetry, or epyllia) treating Venus 
in several moods: anger (the Amathean daughters), benevolence 
(Pygmalion), unnatural lust (Cinyras and Myrrha), and grief 
(Venus and Adonis). The unhappy Cinyras was the son of Paphos 
(after whom Venus’ city was named), the fruit of Pygmalion’s mar- 
riage. Adonis was the product of incest: the conjunction of father 
(Cinyras) and daughter (Myrrha). The Myrrha tale in Ovid, like 
the Byblis-Caunus tale, describes the calculated perpetration of an 
act of unnatural passion. Inflamed with lust for her sire, Myrrha 
conducts a prolonged debate with herself (psychomachy)* and 
decides that her need must be satisfied. She connives with a servant 
at the incestuous union with Cinyras, who at first is unaware of the 
identity of his partner. When she is discovered and is threatened by 
him, Myrrha flees to the land of the Sabaeans, where she is trans- 
formed into a tree (the myrrh) and later marvelously delivered of 
a boy child through the tough rind of her trunk. This child is 
Adonis, soon to attain a beauty that would draw praise from Envy 
itself and would induce Venus—upon being herself pricked by one 
of Cupid’s golden arrows—to love him, whereby he would “revenge 
the outrage of his mothers villanye’’ The biter would be bitten. 

Before Shakespeare’s version of the Venus-Adonis tale exerted its 
great influence on contemporary poets and lovers, the unusual 
circumstances of Adonis’ origins were as much a part of Elizabethan 
story material as the later liaison. The relative importance of the 
two episodes may be inferred from the following entry in the 
glossary of persons and places that constitutes the final portion of 
Thomas Peend’s The Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus and Sal- 
macis (London, 1565): 


Adonis. A yonge man of passing bewtye, whom Cinaras kynge of 
Phoenicia made dronke by polycy of hys doughter, & a Nurce, begat on 
his owne doughter Mirrha. whom Venus loved.’ 


It is in this larger context that I wish to examine Venus and Adonis 


*In Ovid the psychomachy proceeds according to the following sequence of 
mental states: sick-thoughted desire, irresolution, resolution. This pattern is used by 
Ovid in the Myrrha-Cinyras, Byblis-Caunus, and Scylla-Minos tales and Shake- 
speare in Lucrece. 

Sig. Czv. A gloss on Adonis’ name in Peend’s text likewise bears out this di- 
vided interest: “. . . the boy in incest got which Venus so dyd love” (sig. A3¥). 
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for evidence of Shakespeare’s working out of Ovid’s punishment- 
of-Venus motif. 

Shakespeare’s Adonis fulfills his destined role in two ways (to 
Ovid's one): by scorning Venus in life and by dying. Adonis is the 
offspring of a tree: hard-hearted and unfeeling, louring, leaden, 
unapt to toy.® Venus is exquisitely tortured: 


“O, pity,’ gan she cry, “flint-hearted boy! 
“Tis but a kiss I beg; why art thou coy?”® 


She wishes her heart back, 


“... lest thy hard heart do steel it, 
And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it: 
Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard?’ 


(Il. 375-378) 


Adonis bids her remove her siege from his “unyielding heart”: 


“Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 
For where a heart is hard they make no battery’ 


(Il. 425-426) 


He is deliberate in his dismissal of Venus, for “sharply he did think 
to reprehend her’? Moreover, he confesses, 


“My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 
For I have heard it is a life in death” 


(Il. 412-413) 


Venus acknowledges the power of this unkindness: 


“O, thou didst kill me: kill me once again: 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain, 
That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine:’ 


(Il. 499-502) 


Scorn, then, is Adonis’ manner of revenge, and a hard heart his 
weapon. Hunting, we remember, he loved, “but love he laugh’d to 


‘Critics tend to overlook Adonis’ arboreal beginnings. Pooler, for example, feels 
that Adonis’ “passionless nature or age, as depicted by Shakespeare, would seem 
to preclude any allusion to his parentage, . .” (p. xxviii). 


®*Tbid., Venus and Adonis, ll. 95-96. 
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scorn:’ What manner of punishment could be more fitting for the 
queen of love herself? 


Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn! ?° 


In her distress Venus suspects some fault in Adonis’ parentage: 


“Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel? 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth: 
Art thou a woman’s son, ar.J canst not feel 
What ’tis to love? how want of love tormenteth? 
O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind” 
(Il. 199-204) 
She likewise suspects his breeding: 
“Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 
Well painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue contenting but the eye alone, 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred!” 
(Il. 211-214) 


Such suspicions match the circumstances of Adonis’ birth, as 


sketched above. 

This scorn on the part of Adonis constitutes the first phase of a 
revenge that is complete in his own death and consequent loss to 
Venus. According to Ovid, Myrrha, in the moment of her trans- 
formation to a tree and in deference to her pleas, was refused both 
life and death. It is interesting, and possibly significant, that in 
Shakespeare’s poem Venus is refused Adonis in both life and death. 
The threat of losing him to the boar induces in her a fear and a 
dreaded prescience: 

“The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination: 
I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow? 
(Il. 669-671) 
Shakespeare enhances the moment of revenge—Venus’ first sight of 
Adonis slain—by earlier feeding her on hope. When finally she spies 
the foul boar’s conquest, her eyes are murdered with the view. 
10Tbid., ll. 251-252. My italics. 
11However, Venus later apostrophizes the sun, with reference to Adonis, in the 


following words: “There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother,/May lend thee 
light, as thou dost lend to other” (Il. 863-864). 
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She feels herself accursed: 


“But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his; the more am I accurst’’ 
(Il. 1119-20) 


This curse she passes on to future lovers: 


“Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy”’ 
(Il. 1163-64) 


Ovid manifestly intended the death of Adonis to serve as a 
punishment to Venus for having inflamed Adonis’ mother to incest. 
In Shakespeare this resolution of the tale is kept, but here it is 
enhanced by a new theme: Adonis’ scorn and hardness of heart.’* 
I see no obstacle to the suggestion that this theme derives from the 
Metamorphoses, specifically the passage in Book X (Il. 503-528, 
Loeb), which describes Adonis’ inhuman birth, establishes the pat- 
tern of revenge, and connects the Myrrha-Cinyras and Venus- 
Adonis tales. 

This suggestion is borne out by the earliest of the three epyllia 
constructed around the Myrrha narrative that were published after 
the turn of the century: William Barksted’s Mirrha the Mother of 
Adonis (1607), Henry Austin’s The Scourge of Venus (1614), and 
James Gresham’s The Picture of Incest (1626). Barksted, who after 
an original induction follows Golding very closely, like Shakespeare 


12]t should be noticed that Henry Constable (or Henry Chettle—the authorship 
is disputed) shows a particular awareness of the Myrrha-Adonis relationship in his 
“The Shepherd’s Song of Venus and Adonis; in England’s Helicon . . . 1600, ed. 
A. H. Bullen (London, 1887), pp. 216-218: 


Adonis was he naméd, 
By his mother shaméd, 
Yet he now is Venus’ joy. (Stanza 1) 


Adonis hangs a head, replies “coldly? and is silent. Nature (herbs, birds) prays him 
“for pity/In behalf of Beauty’s queen” (Stanza 3). Venus implores him in these 


words: Myrrha, thy fair mother, 


Most of any other 
Did my lovely hests respect. 
Be with me delighted, (Stanza 4) 


and again, after he orders her away, 


Breathe once more thy balmy wind, 
It smelleth of the myrrh-tree, 
That to the world did bring thee. (Stanza 5) 
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delineates Adonis as hard-hearted, attributing this to the fact that, 
in Venus’ words, he is “the stubborne issue of a tree”: 
Oft would she say, and bathe those wordes in tears 
oh thou faire boy, wold God thou lovdst like me 
but sure thou art not flesh, it well appeares, 
thou wert the stubborne issue of a tree, 
So hard thou art... 


Barksted’s Venus quickly admits defeat in the face of Adonis’ 
wooden behavior: 


She raveth that she ever lov’d til now, 

That she might worthily ha bin loves Queene. 
Wel, wel (quoth she) thou hast reveng’d the spight 
which from my accurst Sons bow did fowly light 

On thy faire Mother... 


(sig. 


In accepting the view that Adonis’ stubbornness was a heritage 
from his tree-mother and that this stubbornness figured in a scourg- 
ing of Venus for Myrrha’s crime, Barksted stands close to Shake- 
speare. He was aware of this position. He ends Mirrha with this 
interesting acknowledgment: 
But stay my Muse in thine owne confines keepe, 
& wage not warre with so deere lov’d a neighbor 
But having sung thy day song, rest and sleepe 
preserve thy small fame & his greater favor: 
His Song was worthie merrit (Shakespeare hee) 
sung the faire blossome, thou the withered tree 
Laurell is due to him, his art and wit 
hath purchast it, Cypres thou brow will fit. 


(sig. E) 


In summary, it is suggested that the punishment-of-Venus motif 
as developed in Book X of the Metamorphoses be added to the 
Ovidian sources of Venus and Adonis in view of the apparent reso- 
lution in Shakespeare’s poem—through Adonis’ scornful rejection 
of Venus and his death—of the problems attending Adonis’ eventful 
birth. M. A. PaLMATIER 

18Mirrha, in The Poems of William Barksted, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Man- 
chester, 1876), sig. D8v (my italics). 

14My italics, 
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A Survey of the Huntington Library’s 
Holdings in the Field of English Printed 
Drama 


pene the Huntington Library’s drama collection has drawn 
to its doors leading American and English scholars. As yet, 
however, no one has assessed the Huntington collection in relation 
to other prominent libraries in the United States or in England. The 
present article attempts to survey one portion of the collection, that 
is, the holdings of the Huntington Library in the field of English 
printed tragedy, and to indicate the Library’s position in relation 
to the British Museum and to the six libraries in the United States 
whose drama collections surpass those of other institutions in this 
country. 

This survey is drawn from the writer’s project, “A Bibliography 
of English Printed Tragedy; which attempts to list the known edi- 
tions and issues of English printed tragedy from its beginnings in 
the sixteenth century to the present. The results of the survey are 
demonstrated in the attached table of nine columns, wherein figures 
are listed for the total number of tragedies located as well as for the 
holdings of the eight libraries surveyed. 

In order to understand the significance of the figures in the various 
columns, it may be helpful to begin this survey with an analysis and 
a comparison of the holdings of the Huntington Library with those 
of the British Museum. In the table column A indicates the number 
of editions and issues of tragedies located in all the libraries surveyed; 
columns B and C refer to the holdings of the British Museum and the 
Huntington Library respectively. Thus, of 7,100 editions and issues 
of tragedies located, the British Museum possesses 2,110, and the 
Huntington has 1,869. The significance of the difference in total 
numbers, however, is somewhat misleading, because the Huntington 
has concentrated upon first editions rather than upon various editions 
of a particular play. In fact, this becomes readily apparent when one 
glances at number 5 of the table and notes that of the 1,235 first 
editions, the Huntington Library has 950, whereas the British 
Museum has but 854. As to the actual number of individual tragedies, 
the Huntington has 998, and the British Museum has 934. Further, 
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in regard to the total number of authors, of some 660 located, the 
Huntington has 539, ten more than are to be found at the British 
Museum. Even in the region of anonymous plays, the collection at 
the Huntington has some 14 more tragedies than are to be found at 
the British Museum. Finally, of some 717 first editions located for 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the Huntington 
possesses 652. Of the 48 first editions not to be found at the Hunting- 
ton, most are the works of minor authors. 

Columns D through I indicate the holdings, respectively, of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library (DFo), Harvard University (MH), 
Yale University (CtY), the New York Public Library (NN), Col- 
umbia University (NNC), and the Newberry Library (ICN). 
When a comparison is made of the number of tragedies in the Hunt- 
ington Library with those in each of these other institutions, it 
appears that several libraries, such as the Folger, Yale, and Harvard, 
have a larger number of various editions and issues, Once again, 
however, the advantage is more apparent than real, as the Hunting- 
ton is represented by at least one hundred more authors than any of 
the other six libraries. Of individual tragedies, the Huntington 
possesses some 250 more plays than the next largest collection, that 
at Harvard. Finally, in regard to first editions—the backbone of any 
collection—the Huntington has almost 350 more first editions than 
the next largest collection, which is also found at Harvard. 

In short, an analysis of the table shows that in comparison with 
the holdings of other libraries the Huntington not only possesses no 
basic weakness but has more works by more authors, more individual 
tragedies, and more first editions than any of the other libraries. Thus, 
of 21 plays printed in the sixteenth century, the Huntington pos- 
sesses 19; Of 279 plays printed in the seventeenth century, the 
Huntington has 267; of 420 plays printed in the eighteenth century, 
the Huntington has 397. Only in the nineteenth century is there a 
seeming gap in the collection of tragedies, for, of 515 individual 
tragedies printed, the Huntington has 315. Even in this century, 
however, the Library is surpassed only by the British Museum, which 
has nine more tragedies. 

Perhaps a word or two should be said about tragedy in the nine- 
teenth century to account for the fact that the Huntington does not 
have more individual tragedies in this period. First, it has been the 
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practice of the historians of English drama more or less to ignore 
the nineteenth century. It is almost as if tragedy in this century 
existed in a vacuum, because reference to it seems to have been rele- 
gated to an occasional footnote, a somewhat grudging page, or a 
brief generalized chapter in a volume devoted to English drama. And 
yet, the nineteenth century saw more tragedies written and printed 
than any of the preceding centuries. In fact, as the table indicates, 
some 95 more tragedies were printed in the nineteenth century than 
in the eighteenth century, which was the second most productive 
century for English tragedies. 

As a result of the apparent disregard for nineteenth-century 
tragedy by the historians of the drama, no libraries have made a 
practice of collecting these works. This is evident from a study of 
the table where the figures show that, after the 315 plays at the 
Huntington, Yale University has the second largest collection, and 
that is limited to but 191 of the 515 tragedies printed in the century. 
Further, a great number of the tragedies were written for a reading 
public rather than for the popular stage, with the result that almost 
no attention has been paid to these literary efforts. The only excep- 
tions are the tragedies written by men whose fame lay in fields other 
than the drama. Thus, these plays have passed into a limbo of literary 
oblivion. The writer himself was able to collect such a large number 
of nineteenth-century titles only after the most careful combing of 
all bibliographical tools, the personal search of library catalogues and 
shelves, as well as the perusal of nineteenth-century sales catalogues. 
In view of these facts it is gratifying to see that the Huntington col- 
lection of nineteenth-century tragedies, small though it may seem as 
a percentage when compared to its holdings in other centuries, is 
surpassed only by the British Museum, and then to the extent of but 
nine plays. 

For a scholar who wishes to work with the tragedies of either an 
individual writer or a particular era, or with the entire history of 
English drama, the Huntington Library’s holdings are unsurpassed. 
It is possible for him to concentrate the major portion of his research 
within the Huntington’s walls. 

Cart J. Srrarman, C.S.V. 
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The Photograph Archive of 
the Art Reference Library 


ROBABLY the least-known section of the Henry E. Huntington 
Pp Library and Art Gallery is the Art Reference Library on the 
second floor of the Art Gallery. This spacious room was added to 
Mr. Huntington’s former residence in 1934, when the Main Gallery 
(where one finds “The Blue Boy” and “Pinkie”) was built. 

The Art Reference Library is focused upon the principal fields 
of the Huntington art collection: eighteenth-century British paint- 
ing, as well as British and French decorative art of the same period. 
Upon its shelves are about 12,000 volumes and an archive of approxi- 
mately 40,000 photographs, of which 30,000 portray British paint- 
ing and sculpture. The photograph archive, the subject of this 
note, has grown rapidly since 1952, primarily as the result of an 
ambitious project to photograph works of art in British private 
collections. 

In October 1952 this scheme was just getting under way. Ellis K. 
Waterhouse, of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham, 
England, had taken charge of initial arrangements. ‘The paintings at 
Blenheim Palace were the first to be photographed; then permission 
was granted by the duke of Sutherland to photograph his large col- 
lection at Sutton Place. Since the beginning, photography has been 
supervised by Miss Rhoda Welsford, of the Courtauld Institute of 
Art; Mrs. B. Isherwood-Kay, of the National Portrait Gallery in 
London; and in Edinburgh by Mr. Robin Hutchison, of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. In this country, upon the invitation of 
the Frick Art Reference Library, the National Gallery and Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts were participating in the project. By January 
1953 policy and procedure had been formulated here, and the Hunt- 
ington, within the framework of its main interests, joined the group. 

The Art Reference Library subscribes for photographs of 
eighteenth-century British paintings, water colors, drawings, mini- 
atures, architecture, and sculpture, “Eighteenth century” and “Brit- 
ish” are interpreted as broadly as possible. These terms include not 
only work of any British artist who was born or died in the eight- 
eenth century, roughly from Jonathan Richardson, the elder (1665- 
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1745) through J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), but also that of foreign 
artists visiting England during the eighteenth century. 

With historians and literary scholars in mind, we also contract for 
photographs of portraits of any British man, woman, or child of 
any century by any artist. Under this provision we have acquired 
photographs of British portrait busts by continental sculptors, such 
as John Michael Rysbrack (1694-1770) or Louis Francois Roubiliac 
(ca. 1702-1762), and, of course, portraits painted by foreigners in 
England like Hans Holbein, the younger (1497-1543), Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck (1599-1641), Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680), and Sir God- 
frey Kneller (1646-1723), to mention only some of the best known. 

This co-operative project likewise embraces artists who were 
never in England but who were patronized by the British silordi 
on the Grand Tour, such as Pompeo Batoni (1708-1787) of Rome. 
American artists through the colonial period are included, for they 
were all British subjects. 

Between January 1953 and June 30, 1960, 9,663 photographs 
were added to the archive. About 1,000 of these came from miscel- 
laneous sources: museums, special exhibitions, and auction sales. The 
great majority, however, represent works of art in British private or 
institution collections. For the information of scholars wishing to 
use the library, a list of the collections photographed since 1952 is 
appended to this article. 

In addition to these photographs, we have acquired since 1953 two 
more tools useful to historians and literary specialists, as well as for 
art reference: 

1) 700 small photographs (64 x 44 inches) of portraits in Alex- 
ander H. Sutherland’s 31 extra-illustrated volumes of Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion and his 26 volumes of Gilbert Burnet’s 
History of My Own Time. Sutherland began compiling these vol- 
umes in 1795, and the work was not finished until the Catalogue of 
the Sutherland Collection was printed in 1837. Sutherland’s volumes 
are now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

2) 1,500 photographs (post-card size) as the first two installments 
of the “Eighteenth-Century British Portrait Index” being assembled 
by Peter Murray from material in the Witt Library. These cover 
artists whose name begin with A or B (including British School un- 
knowns). 
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List or CoLLeEcTIONS PHOTOGRAPHED 
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FAMILY COLLECTIONS Number of 
Pictures 


Arniston Estates, trustees of ArnistonHouse ...... . 
Astor, Colonel Hon. John 18 Carlton House Terrace, London . 
Bacon, Sir Edmund, Bart. Raveningham Hall 

(water colors and drawings) . . 
Barne, Lieutenant Colonel Michael E. St. J. ‘Sotterley Hall 
Barrett-Lennard, Sir Richard, Bart. Horsford Manor . . 
Bath, marquis of Longleat House... .. . 
Brabourne. Lord Mersham-le-Hatch . .. . 
Bristol, marquis of (late) Ickworth House (National Trust) 
Brodie, Ian, of Brodie Brodie Castle . . ...... 
Brooke, Admiral Basil Charles Barrington Biel . . . . 
Buccleuch, duke of Bowhill, 151; —" House, 1355 

Drumlanrig Castle, 129. . ‘ 
Budgen, Mrs. Siddons Edinburgh 
Canterbury, archibishop of (Church Commissioners) 

Lambeth Palace . . 


Carnegie, Lord Kinnaird Castle 
Carr, Brigadier WG. Ditchingham Hall 
Cartwright, Richard (late) Aynhoe Park House 


Chancellor, Sir Christopher Shieldhill . . . . 

Clerk, John (1611-1674) Penicuik House . . . 

Clifden, Viscount Lanhydrock House ... . 

Conway, Mrs. C, J. (late) Turville Court . . . 
Cottrell-Dormer, Charles Walter Rousham House 

Cowdray, Lord Cowdray Park. . . . 

Cranstoun, Lieutenant Colonel A. J. E. Corehouse 

Crawford and Balcarres, earlof BalcarresHouse . 

Dalyell, Colonel Gordon (late) TheBinns .. . 

De Lisle, Viscount Penshurst Place .. . ‘ 
Drummond-Moray, Major James Abercairny House . . 
Edmonstone, Sir Archibald DuntreathCastle . .. . 

Exeter, marquess of Barrowfield Lodge, 13; Burghley House, 174 
Gabriel, Mrs. E. M. Worplesdon of Etty 
Gage, Viscount Firle Place . . . . 
Grafton, duke of Euston Hall . . 

Graham, A. Maxtone 14 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh 
Grant, Lieutenant Colonel Rothiemurchus 

Green, Charles Edward (late) Edinburgh 

Guilford, earl of Waldershare . . . . 

Haddington, earl of Mellerstain 

Hamilton, Ian Lowood . 
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Number of 


Pictures 
Hesketh, Lord Easton Neston . . — 
Hoare, Sir H. A. A., 6th Bart. (late) Stourhead (National Trust 134 
Howe, earl of Penn House . . . 
Jersey, earl of Radier Manor. x 
Ketton-Cremer, R. Wyndham Felbrigg Hall (including 
30 caricatures by the 1st marquis of Townshend [1724-1807]) . 78 
Lansdowne, marquess of Bowood, 54; Meikleour,75 . . . . 129 


Leconfield, Lord Petworth House (National Trust) . . . . 474 
Leicester, earlof HolkamHall . ....... + +6 100 
Lichfield, earl of Shugborough . . 
Lothian, marquess of Newbattle Abbey and Crailing House x 
Lucy, Fairfax Charlcote Park (National Trust) . . . 


Malcolm, Colonel George Poltalloch House . ..... . 36 
Mar and Kellie, earlof AlloaHouse . ........ 2. «76 
Marlborough, duke of Blenheim Palace . . ....... 28 
Maxwell-Scott, Mrs. P. Abbotsford . . 
Meade- -Fetherstonhaugh, Richard Uppark (National Trust) 
Methuen, Lord Corsham Court . . . 130 
Montrose, duchess of (late) Brodick Castle ete 
Moray, earl of Darnaway Castle ........4... «48 
Morton, earlof Dalmahoy House... ....... «16 
Petre, Lord Ingatestone Hall . . 
Purvis-Russell-Montgomery, Lieutenant Colonel H. R. 

Kinross House . . 
Richmond and Gordon, duke of Goodwood House 
Robertson-Aikman, W.H. The Ross . . ee 
Robertson-Glasgow, R. Hinton Charterhouse 


Rosebery, earl of Dalmeny Park, 103; Mentmore,50 . . . . 153 
Rothschild, Anthony de (late) Ascott (National Trust) ea 
Rothschild, James de (late) Tring Park, 17; 


Waddesdon (National Trust), 75 . . .... @2 
Roxburghe, duke of Floors Castle . . . . ... 649 
Rutland, duke of Belvoir Castle . . 2) 
Sackville, Lord Knole (National Trust) 
Salisbury, marquess of Hatfield House, 193; 

Swan Walk, Chelsea, 23. . 
Saumarez, Hon. Victor Shrubland Park 


Seafield, countess of Cullen House, 54; Castle Grant, $6; 

Kilravock House, 29; Kinveachy, Revack, and Muckerach, 28 . 167 
Shrewsbury, earlof IngestreHall . . . . 74 
Sinclair, Lord Edinburgh . . 
Smythe, P.C. 38 Heriot Row, Edinburgh 
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Number of 
Pictures 


Sotheby, Lieutenant Colonel H.G. Ecton Hall . . . 
Southesk, earl of Kinnaird Castle ...... 
Spencer, Earl Althorp House ......... 
Spencer-Nairn, Sir Robert Leslie House .. . , 
Sutherland, duke of Sutton Place, 31; Dunrobin Castle, 86 
Throckmorton, Sir Robert, Bart. ne Court 

(National Trust) 
Tollemache, Lord Helmingham Hall 
Verney, Major R. B. Claydon House (National Trust) . 
Walpole, Lord Wolterton Park . . 
Warwick, earl of Warwick Castle, 80; Warwick Court House, 6 
Wemyss, earl of Hon. Colonel Charteris collection, 24; 

Gosford House, 91; Stanway Court,22. . . 
Westminster, duke of (late) . . 
Wharncliffe, earl of Wortley House, $3 Carlton House, 6; 

John Walsh’s Repository, 15 . 


. . . 


Wheeler-Carmichael, Mrs. S. D. Skirling House eae 
Witt, John C. 15 Dorset Square, London 

(son of Sir Robert C. Witt) (drawings) — ‘ 
Other collections (less than 10 pictures or pieces of sculpture) 


INSTITUTION COLLECTIONS 


Antiquaries, Society of Burlington House, London 

Courtauld Institute of Art London .. . 

Dilettanti, Society of St. James Club, London 

Drury Lane Theatre London ..... 

Inner Temple London. ....... 

Lincoln’sInn London ........ 

London School of Economics London 

Mansion House’ London 

Middle Temple London . 

National Maritime Museum Greenwich , 
Parliament, houses of London (including 15 details of 2 frescoes) 
Royal College of Surgeons Hunterian Museum,London . . . 
Royal College of Surgeons Edinburgh . . . ... . 
Royal Scottish Academy Edinburgh ....... 
Royal Society of Arts London 

St. Paul’s Cathedral London (sculpture) 
Town Hall Bury St. Edmunds 

Trinity House London 
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269 
55 
117 
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Acquisitions 


October 1—December 31, 1960 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND History 


CuristoPHER GoopMAN. How Superior Powers Oght To Be Obeyd 
of Their Subjects. Geneva, 1558. STC 1824. A tract in favor of 
Wyatt’s Rebellion and against Mary and the government by women 
in general. Five other copies in America. From the Signet Library. 


Watson. A Sparing Discoverie of Our English Jesuits. 
[London], 1601. STC 25126. Two copies in America. From the 
Signet Library. 


Tuomas Bett. The Jesuites Antepast, Conteining, a Reply against 
a Pretensed Aunswere to the Downe-Fall of Poperie. London, 1608. 
STC 1824. Three other copies in America. 


WituiaM von Wirtenuorst. Propositions Made by Monsieur 
Vander Hurst .... London, 1609. STC 25934. Only one other copy 
listed in England and America. 


Perfect Proceedings of State Affaires. London, 1649-1655. Numbers 
1-313. A complete file of microfilm of this rare early English news- 
sheet. 


Hastincs Famity Geneavocicat Roti. A manuscript roll tracing 
the Hastings family down to about 1670. A welcome addition to the 
Hastings family papers already in the Library. 


Sutre.| A Familiar Discourse or Dialogue concerning 
the Mine-Adventure. London, 1700. Wing $3458. A work written 
to promote a lead mine controlled by Sir Humphry Mackworth and 
his Company of the Mine Adventurers of England. 


Epuram Cuamepers. Cyclopedia. London, 1728. Two volumes. The 
first edition of this well-known encyclopedia, which went through 
many editions. 
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Daysook FOR THE City or Lonpon. A manuscript daily account 
of city affairs kept by the town clerk of London from January 1 to 
December 28, 1758. 


Anonymous. Genteel Houshold Furniture ... . London, [1765]. 
Bound with Jon Crunpven. The Joyner and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Darling. London, 1765. Two important additions to the Library’s 


contemporary reference works on English furniture. Gift of the 
Friends. 


CoNTINENTAL History AND LITERATURE 


Grecory IX. Decretals, with the gloss of Bernardo Bottoni. Manu- 
script on 274 vellum leaves, written in Italy (probably at Bologna) 
around 1290, illuminated in France (most likely in Paris, and accord- 
ing to one critic, in the studio of Honoré). Contains five miniatures, 
many illuminated and floreated initials, and an English miniature 
added in the fourteenth century. There are numerous annotations 
throughout the manuscript, which was a basic text for students of 


canon law. The Decretals are followed by constitutions of Gregory 
X—with glosses of Gulielmus Durantis and Garcia—Nicholas III, 
Alexander IV, and four lines of Clement [V’s, From the Dyson 
Perrins collection. 


Joun Carvin. Christianae religionis institutio. Basel, 1536. First edi- 
tion of this great theological work that became the basic document 
for the Reformed Church. The very great rarity of this first edi- 
tion is well known, and this reputation was quaintly noted by an 
eighteenth-century owner who wrote at the foot of the title page: 
“Editio albo corvo rarior” (rarer than a white crow). Bound with 
Urricu Zwrincut. Christianae fidei brevis et clara expositio. Zurich, 
1536. The first edition of the great Swiss reformer’s last work. 


Avserto Accarict. Vocabolario, grammatica, et orthographia de la 
lingua volgare. Cento, Italy, 1543. This Italian vocabulary was the 
basis for a later English-Italian dictionary that helped interpret the 
Italian classical writers to the English Renaissance authors. 
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Jean Bonin. Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem. Paris, 
1572. This work had a great influence on historical study in England 
and the Continent. 


Aveustus II, puke or Brunswick-Lunesure. Cryptomenytices et 
cry ptographiae libri IX, by Gustavus Selenus [pseud.|. Liineburg, 
1624. A very comprehensive book on cryptography and a funda- 
mental work in the elucidation of the Bacon-Shakespeare ciphers. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


Jacosus Marnoxpus. De titulis Philippi Austrii. Bologna, 1573. 


Contains a detailed chapter on America from 1492 to 1541. Not in 
Sabin. Gift of the Friends. 


Russia. Treaty of trade and navigation between Russia and the 
United States, December 6-18, 1832. The official Russian publica- 
tion in Russian and French containing the text of the second trade 
treaty concluded between the two countries. 


Alta California. San Francisco, 1849-1891. A complete file on micro- 
film of this important California newspaper. 


San Francisco. An album containing 319 photographs of San Fran- 
cisco from about 1850 to 1890. A fine collection of views of streets, 
business buildings, churches, etc. Gift of the Friends. 


Curry Sitver Mininc Company. Views of the Works 
of the Gould & Curry Silver Mining Company, Virginia, N.T. San 
Francisco, [1860]. Fourteen full-page lithograph plates and one 
general plan of the great Gould and Curry mine and mine buildings 
in Virginia City, Nevada. 


Tuomas Nasr Cottectrion. A small group of drawings, letters, and 
photographs relating to this famous cartoonist. The principal item 
is a sketchbook of the Heenan-Sayers prize fight in England in 1860. 
Nast drew sketches for a New York paper of the training, prelim- 
inaries, and the fight. 
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GENERAL Oscar F. Lone Cottection. A collection of General 
Long’s official and semi-official papers and family correspondence 
from 1872 to 1941. Included are his accounts of his Indian campaigns 
under General Nelson A. Miles in the late 1870's. He tells how he 
organized ard was general superintendent of the army transport 
service during the Spanish-American War and Filipino Insurrection. 


Wattace W. Etxiotr & Company. History of Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco, 1881. One more addition to the collection of 
California county histories. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


WItHe”M Haas. Beschreibung und Abrisse einer neuen Buchdruck- 
erpresse. Basel, 1790. The first book printed on an iron hand press. 
The author built the first iron press and describes it in this pamphlet. 


Darpv Hunter. Old Papermaking in China and Japan. Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 1932. Printed by the author. One of the few Hunter books on 
papermaking not in the Library. Gift of the Friends. 


J. R. Aspey. French and Italian Collectors and Their Bindings. Ox- 
ford, 1953. A Roxburghe Club publication, with an introduction by 
A. R. A. Hobson, describing some of the books in the J. R. Abbey 
collection. Gift of the Friends. 


Gertrupe ATHERTON. The Splendid Idle Forties. Kentfield, Calif., 
1960. Beautifully printed by the Allen Press. The Library has a com- 
plete collection of the work of this well-known California private 
press. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Tue Bopman Grrr. Mrs. Edward W. Bodman presented the Library 
with three rare prints from her collection. Two of the prints were 
engraved by Andrea Mantegna and are entitled Descent into Hell 
and Battle of the Sea Gods (left portion). The third, Man and 
Woman Conversing, was engraved by Adriaen van Ostade. 
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Rosert Dicuton. A collection of about seventy-five colored, etched 
caricatures. [London, 1793-1812.] Full-page caricatures of prom- 
inent English people from various walks of life. 


Mezzorint Cottection, Fifteen eighteenth-century English mez- 
zotints that include Mrs. Carwardine and Child and The Clavering 
Children by John Raphael Smith after George Romney; Miss Esther 
Jacobs by Jonathan Spilsbury after Sir Joshua Reynolds; Sir Philip 
Bowes Vere Broke, Bart. by Charles Turner after Samuel Lane; 
Hoppner Children by James Ward after John Hoppner; and Warren 
Hastings by Thomas Watson after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Carey S. Buiss 
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Associate Professor of English 
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Art Reference Librarian 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


ANNOUNCES 


French Decorative Art in the Huntington Collection, by Robert R. 
Wark. 


The Huntington Library and Art Gallery exhibits a distinguished 
collection of French decorative art as part of the furnishings that 
complement its well-known Georgian paintings. The new handbook 
comprises illustrations and descriptions of French tapestries, furni- 
ture, porcelain, and decorative metalwork in the galleries. A brief 
introductory essay gives an account of the formation of the collection 
and prepares the reader for the enjoyment and understanding of the 
objects. Attributions, origins, and distinguishing characteristics of 
individual pieces are supplied in a series of detailed notes to the 
illustrations. 


147 pp., 116 illus., index. $5.00 


OTHER RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS 
Sculpture in the Huntington Collection, by Robert R. Wark. 


Describes the quality, character, and chronological range of the sculp- 
ture collection, composed mainly of small bronzes of the late sixteenth 
century and marbles and terra cottas of the late eighteenth century. 


92 pp., 48 illus., index. $3.00 


Discourses on Art, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. Robert R. Wark. 


A critical edition, based on the 1797 text, of Reynolds’ lectures on 
aesthetic theory originally composed for the Royal Academy; exten- 
sively annotated and collated. 


358 pp., 28 illus., bibliog., index. $10.00 


A complete list of publications may be obtained on request. Books may be ordered 
from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, California. California residents 
please add 4 per cent sales tax. 
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